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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





PRESIDENT PALMA’S TROUBLES. 


FTER four months in office, the President of Cuba, so re- 
ports from Havana tell us, finds that he can not count on 
a majority in support of his administration either in the House 
or the Senate, while the Havana newspapers are suggesting to 
him that he resign. The main trouble seems to be that Sefior 
Palma has a larger idea of the presidential power than his critics 
have; and the President and Congress each thinks that the other 
is stepping over its limits. La Discusion remarks that Palma’s 
independence is “almost angelical,” and La Lucha exclaims: 
“What an extravagant notion of government is held by this old 
man, seventy years old, to whom chance delivered the great in- 
terests of a country fortheir control and government! In the 
views of the aged man of Central Valley there are at this mo- 
ment neither municipalities, nor provincial councils, nor a Con- 
gress—nothing but his own will!” 
The Palma administration ‘thas completely failed,” in the 
opinion of the Repud/ica Cubana, which demands the President's 
resignation in the following sentence: 


“If Sefior Estrada Palma is going to continue to take so narrow 
a view of affairs and to. stamp all his actions with a hall-mark of 
trivialities and personal feeling as heretofore, instead of being 
prompted by a spirit which springs from democracy and law; if 
he is to go on taking counsel from a small group of his own inti- 
mate friends, among whom are persons with annexationist ten- 
dencies, instead of listening to those who have proved their love 
of the independence of the country; if he is to persevere in the 
mistaken belief that whatever the chief of the executive chodses 
has got to be done, instead of the reverse idea, the chief of the 
executive doing what the majority of the country wants ; if there 
is not to be a complete change in the practises, methods, and 


tendencies of the executive, it is a thousand times preferable for ~ 


Cuba that, as soon as possible, now, Sefior Estrada Palma resign 
his office without there being any trouble or violence, to his wait- 
ing till the discontent and displeasure of the governed mount up 
and break out, vigorous and energetic, and the popular anger 
show itself against a government which has nothing in its part 
which inspires people to believe it capable of carrying weight 
with Cuban public opinion.” 


A more moderate tone marks the comment of some of the other 
Cuban papers. £/ Comercio admits that “it is just as well to 


say bluntly that the Government is carried on here against 
public opinion,” but it would not have President Palma resign, 
because “the event would be a matter of comment all the world 
over, not as the failure of a man, but as that of a nation,” and 
“many would perhaps say that the President left his office be- 
cause the country was ungovernable.” And La Nacion thinks 
that Palma’s failure is due to bad advisers. He has had the 
misfortune, it says, ‘to be surrounded by men who are unworthy 
of his confidence,” and it recommends that he “dispense with 
these men and call to him others who will uphold the decorum 
and prestige of the republic, rather than seek to increase the 


revenues of their offices.” The Diario de /a Marina, a Havana 


paper of large influence, supports the President. 

It is interesting in this connection to note an important report 
upon the financial and commercial situation in Cuba, prepared 
by the Havana branch of R. G. Dun & Co., which appears in 
Dun's Review. It is as follows: 


“More than 50 per cent. of the sugar-cane planters of Cuba 
have been compelled to sell their product this year at a price be- 
low the actual cost of production, and prospects for the coming 
year are very gloomy, unless a treaty of reciprocity be authorized 
at the next session of the American Congress. ‘Tobacco growers 
have lost money for several years past, and the present season 
will not prove an exception, as the crop is of poor quality, due to 
drought. A large proportion of the heavy advances made to 
cane and tobacco planters has not been collected, and the amount 
of outstanding debts due merchants is probably larger than ever 
before in the history of the island. A majority of the merchants 
of the island are owing past-due debts and many are insolvent. 
Notwithstanding the great leniency being shown by creditors, 
failures are increasing, the number and amounts involved since 
July 1 being proportionately far greater than during the first six 
months of the year. 

“Credit is being. steadily curtailed by jobbers and retailers, 
and bankers have been calling in loans for several months past 
and making comparatively few new ones, altho little difficulty 
is experienced in lending money on good collateral at 10 and 
12 per cent. A comparatively small quantity of cane has been 
planted this year, and, as the majority of planters have been 
unable to obtain funds to work the fields, the present crop yield 
will probably be smaller than last year, the reduction by some 
being estimated ‘at from 20 to 25 per cent. The proposed 
government loan of $4,000,000 advocated by the President, a 
good portion of which was to be loaned to the cane planters to 
assist them in working the crop, is still in committee in the House 
of Representatives. Even if it passed it would now be too late 
to be of material aid in cultivating the present crop, 

“Merchants are anxiously looking forward to the passage of 
the proposed $35,000,000 loan for the payment of the revolution- 
ary army and other government obligations, realizing that such 
a loan would very materially improve the present deplorable 
business situation. ‘The loan bill has already been acted upon 
favorably by the Senate, and the President says it will be passed 
by the House and approved by him. [It was passed by the 
House September g.] He further states that a tariff increasing 
duties on imports will be adopted, giving sufficient revenue to 
meet government expenses, pay interest on bonds to be issued, 
and provide a sinking fund from customs receipts to pay the 
principal within the prescribed time, in accordance with the 
Cuban constitution and the Platt amendment. Official govérn- 
ment reports show that receipts exceeded expenditures during 
the months of June and July. 

“ A tariff bill increasing duties from 50 to 100 per cent. on food 
products and a few other articles passed the Senate about two 
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weeks ago, but has not yet been acted upon by the House. The 
President states that this measure is of a temporary nature ; that 
the Administration is studying the question very carefully, and 
will propose a general revision of the tariff. He estimates the 
receipts under the present tariff at $16,000,co0o, and places the 
Government’s expenditures at $14,500,000, A number of promi- 
nent members of the Senate and House are understood to favor 
an internal revenue tax, which, it is estimated, would produce 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 per annum, but the President thinks that 
the country is not yet ready for such a system of taxation. 

“Peace prevails throughout the republic, and the President 
says there is not the slightest indication that public order will be 
disturbed. The number of unemployed in all parts of the island 
is very large, but they appear to be pacifically disposed. In 
Havana several public works have been resumed or inaugurated 
in order to give employment to a portion of the army of idle men 
who have publicly clamored for work. ‘The award of the Havana 
municipal loan for the sewering and paving of the city seems to 
have been indefinitely postponed.” 





THE ST. LOUIS BRIBERY SCANDAL. 


- EVER was a city so debauched as has been St. Louis. 

Tweed in his palmy days never attempted anything 
against New York to compare with the operations of this bood- 
lers’ combine. Minneapolis, with her mayor and chief of police 
in league to sell protection to crime, did not suffer so seriously.” 
Thus comments the Baltimore American upon the exposure of 
the criminal workings of an oath-bound “combine” in the St. 
Louis house of delegates. It “is no better than a horde of ban- 
ditti,” declares the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat, “boldly jumping 
upon every public measure for the bribe-money that can be ex- 
tracted from it.” The “combine” was exposed by John K. Mur- 
rell, one of the members, who, last spring, fled to Mexico to es- 
cape punishment. In a statement to Circuit Attorney Polk, he 




















SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
—The Washington Star. 


declared that nineteen members of the house of delegates were in 
the combine, and that he saw the bribe-money paid to the various 
parties. He said that $75,000 was paid them for the passage of 
the Suburban Railway bill, and $47,500 for the Lighting bills. 
As a result of his confession, warrants for the arrest of the nine- 
teen members of the “combine” have been issued, and thirteen 
have been arrested, 
In his statement Mr. Murrell said: 


“T have been honest heretofore in all matters, and have done 
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no man wrong, and thought I would not take a dollar from any 
person unlawfully, but the practise of the combine in the assem- 
bly taking bribes was so frequent that I went along with the tide 
and did not realize the enormity of the offense, and my conscience 
was seared in that regard. . . . No matter what happens to me, 
I will do all I can to aid the circuit attorney in breaking up the 
boodle gang that has so long controlled affairs in this city, and 
to atone as far as I can for my awful mistake. .. . I feel bette: 
and happier and my mind is easier now than for months.” 


The St. Louis Republic believes that the bribers also should 
be punished, for they are ‘‘more guilty than the bribed.” As a 
rule, it continues, the promoter of big financial projects is a man 
“far above the ordinary in intelligence,” and if he resorts to un- 
lawful methods in furthering his enterprises “‘he may justly be 
held to a responsibility in exact proportion to his standard of in- 
telligence.” 
bine: 


The Republic, in another editorial, says of the com 


“Reckless and arrogant by reason of an apparently absolute 
immunity from punishment, these gangsters openly defied public 
sentiment. The moral proof of their guilt was abundant and 
convincing, but they knew that proof for the courts would be 
practically impossible as long as the gang itself stood together 
with lips sealed by their community of interest. They could not 
be convicted of their crimes unless betrayed by one of the gang 
Therefore they grew more and more insolent in their wrong- 
doing, laughing at public sentiment as they prosecuted their 
work of thievery. 

“What has now happened, however, is what almost invariably 
happens when a bold attack is madeon criminal organizations of 
the kind under discussion. A quarrel among the thieves them- 
selves, the bribers, and the bribed led to accidental disclosures 
justifying a more hopeful assault on the gang than had ever be- 
fore been possible. Murrell, one of the gang leaders, was forced 
to become a fugitive from justice. His fellow-gangsters prom- 
ised to keep him supplied with money and to take care of his 
family. With typical treachery, they violated their pledges to 
this effect. An outlaw, racked by physical disease and mental 
agony, needy and deserted by his associates in crime, aware of 
the fact that his family was suffering through their neglect, feel- 
ing that he was being made the scapegoat of the gang, which 
itself was now laughing at him in his desolate plight, Murrell re- 
solved to face the consequences. He returned to St. Louis and 
has now become a witness for the prosecution. 

“In proportion to the dismay caused in the boodle camp by 
this development should be the rejoicing of the general commu- 
nity. Thieves have fallen out, and justice may now be done. 
The panic-stricken boodlers present a typical spectacle in the his- 
tory of boodling. John K. Murrell on the witness-stand, telling 
the secrets of the boodle gang, will present the typical figure of 
a boodler in extremity. He has been‘ done dirt’ by his fellow- 
boodlers. He owes them no consideration. He is prepared to 
tell the truth,” 


“The shame of it is that these things should have existed in 
the city which is inviting nations to a world’s fair,” declares the 
Pittsburg Dispatch. The New York American and Journal be- 
lieves that the only cure for this corruption is “ public ownership 
of public utilities.” The New York Evening Post says there are 
three ways to do away with the evil. First, “to deprive the mu- 
nicipal legislative bodies of all power over public franchises” ; 
secondly, ‘“‘to confer no public franchises upon private corpora- 
tions, but to have the municipality itself construct, own, and 


-operate all its public works”; and thirdly, “‘to elect only honest, 


trustworthy, and able men to the legislative office.” In speak- 
ing of the oath taken by the members of the combine, the Spring- 
field Refudlican asks: “* Why is it that the most infamous rascals 
take their vows in crime with an appeal to the Almighty to sus- 
tain them in plundering other people? No more absurd contra- 
diction could’ be conceived: The St. Louis boodlers;. however, 
are not unlike generations of rascals who have gone before. In- 
stead of invoking the devil, their logical patron, they always 
turn to the Deity when in a critical place.” 
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HOME VIEWS OF SOUTHERN CHILD-LABOR. 


S the solution of the Southern child-labor problem rests with 

the Southern people, it is important to know what they 
think about it; and it will interest both the friends and foes of 
the system to know that the great majority of the Southern pa- 
pers are urging that the little children be taken out of the mills. 
If the newspaper comment gives any indication of the drift of 
public sentiment, therefore, the children’s days in the factories 
would seem to be numbered. The only journals that stand out- 
spokenly for child-labor are the organs of the manufacturers, 
such as The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Dixie (Atlan- 
ta), and 7he Tradesman (Chattanooga). ‘The last-named jour- 
nal, which has been collecting statistics on the subject, finds that 
in 300 of the 800 textile mills in the South, 1,854 children under 
twelve are at work. How many more are in the 500 mills not 
heard from is, of course, not stated. More than half of the 1,854 
are in South Carolina alone; 364 are in North Carolina, 212 
in Georgia, and 173 in Alabama. 
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do of their own accord and to their own profit.” And the 
Mobile Register makes a like reply to one of its correspondents. 
The presence of the little children in the mills “is bringing 
world-wide shame upon the State, and costing its people far 
more than their labor is worth,” says the Columbia S/a/e, an 
opinion with which the Vicksburg Hera/d heartily concurs. 
Says The Herald : “Cheap labor is one of the marked advant- 
ages of Southern over New England mills. But an advantage 
purchased to the discredit of the State and the deterioration 
of her youth is worse than questionable. . . . Unless Mississippi 
is equipped with a rigid anti-child-labor law, we care not how far 
the State lags behind the others in cotton-mill building.” The 
child-labor policy “is a suicidal policy,” believes 7he Southern 
Christian Advocate (Columbia, S. C.), and “the State can not 
afford to imperil her institutions by allowing a large class of chil- 
dren, who will one day exercise the prerogative of citizenship at 
the ballot-box, to grow up in ignorance.” ‘*The parents who un- 
necessarily hire them out for 





The New Orleans Picayune 
and Times-Democrat and the ro. 
Atlanta Constitution have al- 
ready been quoted in these col- 


umns (August 16) as opposed to ~ 


such work,” declares the Jack- 
sonville TZimes-Union, “show 
their own children no more con- 
sideration than they show the 


-~ sheep they sell to the butchers.” 
child-labor. The Raleigh News Lp &y*'! ns Perhaps the most vigorous 
and Observer declares that the whe . and feeling editorials on the 
conditions “ought not tocontinue * al J subject that appear in the South- 
a day, and so thinks the Rich- ce mY ern press are found in the col- 
mond Dispatch, which remarks a MU na : umns of the Memphis Commer- 
that “we can not afford to build Zz \ \ Sa cial Appeal, Following are some 
up industry at the expense of hu- Y V. = Uf an ng/ Ul extracts from them : 


manity.” ‘The evils of this prac- 
tise ‘must be suppressed,” says 


“In the very nature of things 
such labor can not pay in the long 





the Charleston Mews and Cour- 








tery, and commenting on the let- 
ter of a correspondent who tells 
of the favorable conditions in 
certain mills, it observes that 
“this being the case, there is no 
good argument against legisla- 











run. It would not pay to secure 
a child’s labor for a cent a day 
if the child’s body were distorted 
and maimed and its skill de- 
stroyed. One mistake by an 
emaciated, heedless, hopeless 
child might offset the cost of its 
labor for a month or a year. 








tion which will compel all the 
mills to do what the best mills 
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PENN. G. O. P.: “I think I know what I'd like to do with it.” 


When children under twelve are 
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NO,ROOM TO TURN. 
—The New York Herald. 
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their constitutions will be weakened, their bodies dwarfed, and 
their intelligence benumbed. Naturally this destroys in time the 
efficiency of child-labor.” 

“We have heard much of late about the manufacturing impor- 
tance of the South. Every city is anxious to become a manufac- 
turing center. But we have no hesitation in saying that if we 
are to obtain this prominence by immolating children on the al- 
tar of the god Manufacture, then we had better be content to re- 
main behind and keep out of the race altogether.” 

“The employment of children at almost starvation wages, 
forces out a number of men necessarily; and so we have the 
starved and stunted child at one end of the line and the tramp at 
the other. No prosperity built on such foundations can last.” 

“The descriptions we have of this ghastly tragedy in the mills 
of South Carolina are enough to make the blood run cold. The 
stockholders in these mills are, for most part, New Englanders. 
They live in luxuriant style in Boston, and the gaunt, skinny, 
skeletonic children of the Southern mills toil for them a few years, 
and then drop into nameless graves. These children are afforded 
none of the joys of life. They soon become mere automatons, 
tired, stunted, weakened little creatures, devoid of all emotion, 
unresponsive to love or hate, desiring nothing but to drop asleep 
after their thirteen hours of labor aday. ‘The life kills them off 
in a few years, and their places are filled with other living skele- 
tons. This slaughter of the innocents goes right along year in 
and year out, while the stockholders in New England count their 
dividends and laugh and grow fat.” 

“It is said that a cotton-mill having a pay-roll of $6,000 a week 
in New England can be run for $4,000 in the South, because of 
the employment of ¢hild-labor. Here then is a clear pick-up of 
$104,000 a year. And it is for this difference that thousands of 
children are massacred to make a Boston holiday.” 


“Any one who can look even a moderate distance ahead can 
see that no system can be permanent which is founded on the dead 
bodies of helpless children. If we expect to establish a great cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in the South, we must build on the 
foundation-stones of justice and humanity. We must not hesi- 
tate to protect the children by legislation for fear of offending the 
foreign investor. If he can not come to us with clean hands, we 
don't want him. His room is better than his company.” 





The “ Morganization” of Industry.—This is not a 
mere pun on “organization,” according to John Moody & Co., 
publishers of “ Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities.” 
They have discovered, after a careful examination of the con- 
cerns in which Mr. Morgan is interested, that his combinations 
are something more than huge; each one has some special ad- 
vantage that its competitors have not. In a little pamphlet de- 
voted to this discovery they estimate that there are under Mr. 
Morgan's influence 55,555 miles of steam railroad, with a total 
outstanding capitalization of over $3,000,000,000 ; the steel trust, 
with a capitalization of $1,390,000,000; and the ocean steamship 
combination witha capitalization (at the beginning) of $170,000, - 
ooo; and then they add: 


“Mr. Morgan is at the head of no industry which does not have 
some special:element of security and strength, outside of mere 
ability in management. In other words, his corporations all 
have an element of positive advantage or strength which prevents 
them from ever becoming subject to the merciless competition of 
indiscriminate rivals, And it ishereinthat Mr. Morgan displays 
his real scope of mind. While many other less secure and more 
weakly planned combinations will sooner or later go to the wall, 
the Morgan properties all contain additional elements of strength 
which, in the worst of times, will add vastly to their security. 
For instance, the United States Steel Corporation owns and con- 
trols enormous sources of supply; its competitors, in many cases, 
do not. ‘The 55,000-odd miles of railroad with which Mr. Morgan 
is identified control rights of way, coal lands, terminals, compe- 
ting lines, steamship connections, andthelike. Thus, in addition 
to their essentially able management, they all stand on a broad 
and solid foundation of special advantage which would seem to 
make their future in many respects doubly secure. 

“Mr. Morgan has certainly been the special exploiter of this 
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idea in combination (at any rate, on a large scale), altho it has, 
of course, been followed out in numberless other combinations 
with which Mr, Morgan has not been identified. But to give this 
principle the appellation of the ‘.Morganization rather than the 
mere ‘ organization’ of industry, would, it seems, be very near 
the truth. Industrial combination on a large scale, with no spe- 
cial elements of strength beyond liberal capital and special abil- 
ity, is well described as the ‘organization of industry.’ Indus- 
trial combination on an equally large or larger scale, w7z// certain 
special elements of security or advantage (not always to be 
found elsewhere), is more appropriately described as the ‘ J/or- 
ganization of industry.’ ” 


THE SALOON LOSING ITS POPULARITY. 


f toon way to prevent a complete extermination of the liquor 

traffic through prohibitory legislation is to abandon the 
saloon. This is the striking conclusion reached by Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular (New York), in a recent review of the 
trade situation. It says: 

“The average saloon is out of line with publie sentiment. 

“The average saloon ought not to be defended by our trade, 
but it ought to be condemned. In small towns the average sa- 
loon is a nuisance. It is a resort for all tough characters, and in 
the South for all idle negroes. 

“It is generally on a prominent street, and it is usually run by 
a sport who cares only for the almighty dollar. From this resort 
the drunken man starts reeling to his home; at this resort the 
local fights are indulged in. It is a stench in the nostrils of so- 
ciety and a disgrace to the wine and spirit trade. 

“How, then, shall we defend the average saloon? Weanswer, 
Don’t defend it, but condemn it. We must stand abreast of the 
most advanced public sentiment; we must oppose Prohibition, 
but favor only a decent trade; we must offer society a substitute 
for the average saloon; we must ask society to join with us in 
securing model license laws; we must demand character qualifi- 
cations and get men in the retail liquor business who will con- 
duct their places as drug-stores, for instance, are conducted. 
We must help to clean the Augean stables; we must lift the busi- 
ness out of the rut into which it has run for so long a time; we 
must prove that we are the friends of law, order, decency, tem- 
perance.” 

“This is certainly very gratifying,” says Zhe New Voice (the 
Prohibition organ published in Chicago), for it is ‘‘an indication 
of the fact that the enemy is worried, and is valuable as a reve- 
lation on the line along which the defense is likely to proceed.” 
It adds: 


“The weak point of the liquor traffic is the disreputable place 
of retail sale—the place where the money is collected which 
makes the traffic powerful, but also the place where but little in- 
fluence resides and where but small profit remains. The rich 
and powerful and reputable factors of the traffic, the manufac- 
turers, the wholesalers, and the ‘respectable’ dealers, already 
begin to meditate the abandonment of their uncomfortable ally 
for the sake of saving their own skins. 

‘““Of course this might cause a temporary slackening of the fire 
of publicindignation against the liquor traffic, but the slackening 
would be only temporary. The‘ average saloon’ sure enough is 
fully as despicable a thing as Bonfort paintsit, yet it is no longer 
a question that it is not as dangerous to the public welfare as the 
more reputable drinking-place, which begins the work which the 
saloon finishes. It certainly isno more dangerous than the wide- 
spread home-drinking that is being so assiduously.cultivated and 
fostered by millions of dollars spent in advertising. It is not as 
important a factor in the political phases of the questions as the 
wholesale business and the manufacturing where immense capi- 
tals are centralized. 

“The actual saloon has been abolished in certain localities to 
give way to another form of liquor-selling, the dispensary or state- 
control system, but the advantages of the change are not appar- 
ent. 

“In short, the enemy is being driven out from one of the out- 
posts, but his withdrawal will in no way create a truce. Weshall 
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move straight upon his center. The solution of the saloon ques- 
tion is not only no saloon, but no wholesale house, no brewery, 
and no distillery.” 





HOW THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS REGARD 
TOM L. JOHNSON. 


O great wave of National Democratic enthusiasm for ‘Tom 
L. Johnson seems as yet to have followed his capture of 
the Democratic political organization in Ohio. Mr. Bryan, in his 
Commoner, indorses the Ohio leader, but a large part of the party 
press think Mr. Johnson’s single-tax views and his penchant for 
antagonizing corporations too radical. If he should swing Ohio 
into the Democratic column this fall, and should capture the 
governorship next fall, his claim 
to the peenidential nomination Wi Ft ff 
might prove irresistible; but at YY Pe OM 
present the newspapers of his Yj ‘ 
party regard him with a good 
of 
however, indorse him heartily. 
The New York 
Journal regards him with ad- 


deal indifference. A few, 


American and 


miration, without saying any- 


thing about his Presidential 
prospects, and so does the New 
“At 


all events,” says the latter paper, 


Orleans Zimes-Democrat. 


“the selection of Mr. Johnson to 
be the Democratic leader in Ohio 


Oras Sot 
vex caamaa apr 
pom. 


will gratify every one who de- 
sires that the Democratic party 
be kept true to its traditions.” 
And the Columbia S/a/e hints 
at its approval of him for na- 


tional honors. It says: “Full of 
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are again taken up; and the Mobile Register observes similarly 
that “in view of the fact that the party must abandon its old 
and discredited issues before it can hope to regain the confidence 
of the country, Mr. Johnson’s attitude is reactionary and an ob- 
stacle in the way of party success.” He is begged by the Bir- 
mingham Age-Hera/d to remember that “a three-cent fare is 
not, exactly speaking, a national issue.” ‘The Charlotte Observer 
says: “Mr. Johnson is an exaggerated expression of Bryanism. 
He has all of Mr. Bryan’s audacity and charlatantry, all of his 
Populism and prejudice and of the former a great deal more, 
without any of his culture or native gentility. Bryanism in the 
nation, like Butlerism in North Carolina, is to be preferred at 
’ The Memphis Commercial Appeal takes a some- 
what similar view in the following paragraph: 


first hands.’ 


sr 


The Presidency is hedged 
about with dignity in the popu- 
lar mind, and the rococo and 
spectacular would desecrate it. 
It may be well enough in Ohio 
for Mr. Johnson to carry on a 
political campaign in circus fash- 
ion, but it is not likely to appeal 
to the country. We are all fond 


of noise and hurrah, but the 
rocket’s red glare and bombs 
bursting in air belong to the 


Fourth of July and are out of 
place in a Presidential cortége, 
which should be a more serious 
and dignified procession, ‘The 
spellbinder may go forth sur- 
rounded by flaming meteors and 
trappings coruscant, but the in- 
tended head of a great nation 
must be more orderly and cir- 
cumspect.” 


The Dallas News, a paper of 


large influence in Texas and ad- 





energy and vigor, enthusiastic 

: ; : NEW COMET SAID TO BE 
and magnetic, with wealth which 
has not dwarfed his principles 
nor narrowed his view, is not this the sort of man who might be 
selected to lead the fight against monopoly in all its forms?” 
Even more outspoken is the Jefferson City Democrat, which 
observes: 


“It does look as tho the Democratic party were becoming tom- 
johnsonized. Well, so be it. We dare say worse things have 
happened to the Democracy of this country. One thing is cer- 
tain, and that is this: Should he be nominated by the Democracy 
for President in 1904 (which at this time seems to be about the 
likeliest thing imaginable), there need be no controversy about 
the platform. The name of Tom L. Johnson will be platform 
enough for any party that nominates him, so well known are his 
views and so ably has he defended them.” 


But the great majority of the Democratic press are non-com- 
mittal or actually hostile in their treatment of the new Ohio 
leader, ‘The Louisville Courier-Journal considers him original 
and picturesque, but doubts if he can carry his State; while the 
Louisville Pos? predicts that in his attempt to gain control of 
the national organization, ‘Gorman, Hill, McLean, Boies, Stone, 
and other politicians of that type will be able to encompass his 
defeat.” Johnson’s prospects are “hardly worth discussion at 
this time,” thinks the Atlanta Constitution. Most of the Demo- 
cratic papers in the South have abandoned the radical tenets 
held by a certain section of the party, and as Johnson is thought 
to be rather radical in his views, they do not regard him with 
favor. The Atlanta Journa/, for example, which believes that 
the party is cutting loose from Socialism and free silver, remarks 
that Johnson will be the logical candidate when those doctrines 


joining States, says: 


HEADING FOR THE MOON. 


—The Brooklyn Eagle. “Reared on a street-car (his 
father, a wise and wealthy man, 
requiring this employment as good for him) he has learned how 
to get on and off with great ease. He lias utilized this part of 
his early training both in business and politics. He‘ got on’ in 
the matter of patents for fare-boxes for street-railroads, for pat- 
ents of new railroad rails and fastenings, and made much money. 
He ‘ got off’ on other patents when he saw they were dangerous 
to that which he had accumulated. He‘ got on’ when the party 
was for tariff reform. He‘ got off’ when the party took the free 
coinage of silver as an issue with which to win. He ‘got on’ 
when the people of Columbus wanted cheap street-car fares, and 
‘ got off’ somewhere along the line, but no one knows where. 
John R. McLean again assuming a fighting attitude and the 
same old crowd, which has beaten him so often, appearing for a 
repetition of their work, Mr. Johnson ‘ got on’ again, now 
chuckles at his triumph, and has visions of White Houses and the 
like. Mr. Johnson is a resourceful man. He would be called a 
wise man were it not for his‘ faddy’ tendencies. In other words, 
he is disposed to take up a new line of thought or a new line of 
action and follow it to the absolute neglect of all else. Still, this 
may not be accounted a weakness in an aspirant for the Demo- 
cratic honor of being the nominee for the Presidency. At one 
time he thought of nothing but of the blessings of free trade. 
Tho a beneficiary of the Republican policy of protection, this had 
no effect on his views. And in them he went to that extreme 
where he heartily wished that every custom-house in the land 
was destroyed. Then he became a convert to the single-tax the 
ory, and so enthusiastic did he become that he, in his resource- 
fulness, succeeded in getting one-half of a certain work of Henry 
George in the Congressional Record. Jerry Simpson got in the 
other half, and the complete work was thus published at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. 

* Johnson is rich. 


That is the reason he was supported against 
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McLean. With two such men in the field, the Ohio Democrats 
reveled. Johnson is the ‘ gamer’ of the two, as it would be ex- 
pressed in Ohio. In other words, he will keep his purse open for 
a longer time. And that is why he won. But will the people 
consider this in casting about for a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency? He is honest. There is no doubt about that. He 
has plenty of sense, tho disposed to hysterics when once favoring 
a question. He has rendered the public a service by administer- 
ing another drubbing to McLean. But is he the material that 
the great old party needs in manufacturing a candidate?” 


POLICING THE CARIBBEAN. 


VERY little while something happens in the turbulent re- 
publics to the south of us to raise questions regarding the 
protection of the life and property of foreigners. It is freely 
predicted that some day one of the great European Powers will 
demand that the United States set these countries in order, or 























Haiti: ‘“‘ Hoch der Kaiser !”’ 


—The Philadelphia North American. 


allow some one else to do so; and even that some Power will step 
in and restore order without asking leave, on the ground that 
we have forfeited our rights by allowing an intolerable state of 
affairs to continue. ‘The Monroe Doctrine can not last long,” 
says the Baltimore Hera/d, “if it makes Uncle Sam the ca- 
nine of the West Indian manger.” ‘The destruction of the Hai- 
tian rebel gunboat Crete-d-Pierrot by the German cruiser Pan- 
ther in retaliation for the seizure of arms from a German mer- 
chant-vessel is the latest case in point. The Haitian insurgents 
are unrecognized and have no legal standing, and the American 
press are pretty unanimous in the view that the rebel admiral 
was rightly treated as a pirate; but at the same time a good many 
papers think that they see in Germany’s abrupt act a touch of 
impatience at our toleration of the perpetual disorders in that 
region. Thus the New York J/ai/ and Express says: 


“The Panther's act involves a certain diminution of our pres- 
tige in West Indian waters and a considerable increase of the 
prestige of Germany. That is the only troublesome feature of 
this affair. It emphasizes the misfortune of the eternal strife of 
barbarous chiefs of Haitiand makes it incumbent on us to assert 
our authority on the island more forcibly and distinctly than it 
has ever yet been asserted. The act brings the situation to a 
crisis. We can no longerjet matters drift there.' They have 
‘drifted into a pass where a European power has been constrained 
to defend its'citizene” rights"by fotte OF Attis!”"” 
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“The sinking of the Crete-a-Pierrotis practically a notification 
from Germany to us to take Haiti or leave it—for somebody else 
totake. We are to be pitied if we have to take it, but it begins 
to look as if we must.” ° 


The application of enough force to restore order in Haiti is 
recommended by the Philadelphia Press, the Washington SZar, 
the Chicago Chronicle, the Memphis Sczmztar, and a number of 
other papers; but the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat goes further and 
takes occasion again to urge its idea that all the West Indies 
should belong to this country. It says: 

“The American people should begin to grasp the fact that 
sooner or later Haiti and its neighbor of the same island, Santo 
Domingo, will have to be annexed. Most of the white inhabi- 
tants of Haiti would be overjoyed at the prospect of annexation 
by the United States. The foreigners on the island—British, 
Germans, French, Spaniards, and others—would welcome annex- 
ation toaman. A third of a century ago the United States had 
a chance to annex Santo Domingo, by the consent of its inhabi- 
tants, but a handful of malcontents in the Senate raised up a 
crusade against it which defeated the project. Recently Santo 
Domingo, like its neighbor on the other end of the island, has 
been indulging in orgies which have been a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion, tho at the present time something like peace prevails. No- 
body can tell, however, how soon the irruption will break out 
again. The United States, in its own interest, in that of the for- 
eign residents of the island and the countries to which they be- 
long, and in that of civilization, may have to step in and stop the 
atrocities which prevail in Haiti. A voteof the white inhabitants 
of both Haiti and Santo Domingo would undoubtedly decide for 
annexation by an overwhelming majority. Annexation under 
these peculiar conditions—Haiti’s proximity to the United States 
its nearness to the eastern terminus of the isthmian canal. the 
necessities of our peace with the nations of Europe which trade 
with the island, and our own domestic comfort—would be a pop- 
ular policy with the American people.” 


But the idea is ridiculed by the Chicago Record-Hera/d, which 
remarks: 


“The suggestion that the United States should annex Haiti in 
acknowledgment of its duty to preserve order in the western 
hemisphere is intended as an exhibit of world-power proclivities, 
but it really only hints at our obligations to slight them. While 
Haiti should be seized as a matter of course, it is unfair to stop 
with the regulation and edification of that island when there is 
equal need for the exercise of our rights as general regulator in 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Bolivia. 

“In Venezuela a civil war has been waged for several months, 
and tho President Castro reports that his generals have just won 
a fierce battle and that peace is assured, the witness is unreliable 
and the disturbances may continue indefinitely. Furthermore, 
it is a question whether Castro is not a bad president anyway, 
and whether we ought not to depose him and run the country 
through a governor who should be wholly independent of the peo- 
ple of Venezuela and indifferent to their factions. 

“In Colombia the revolution has been longer, more desolating 
and bloody, and at last reports the revolutionists had captured a 
government army. The disorder is painful to contemplate; the 
need of an assimilative world power is too obvious to require ex- 
planation. Weshould certainly employ our superior endowments 
in the rehabilitation of Colombia and send her some aldermen 
from St. Louis to instruct her in municipal government. 

“In Bolivia a revolutionary junta has just announced a san- 
guinary fall and winter program which it is unquestionably our 
duty to veto. We should despatch one of our many new-made 
generals at once to show how Napoleon ought to have crossed 
the Alps by the way in which he crosses the Andes, and we 
should leave him as overseer of the country and repository of the 
powers of all the previous dictators while we fixed up a perma- 
nent scheme of foreign rule in accordance with the latest con- 
structions of the Constitution and the immortal Declaration. 

“It would be mecessary perhaps to start_with a standing army 
of some 200,000 men in order to inaugurate this comprehensive 


_gcheme properly, and a festive, inconsiderate people Might not 
' Correspond to otir hopes, but this would hardly excuse us for not 


observing the lofty moralities of a world power.” 
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A GOOD WORD FOR GENERAL SMITH AND 
THE ‘“*WATER-CURE.” 


EN. JACOB H. SMITH, who has been so scathingly de- 
nounced by the American press (see the comments quoted 
in these columns May to and July 26), who has been called a 
“bloody-minded and red-handed slaughterer,” and commonly 
referred to as “hell-roaring Jake,” and who was retired by the 
President for his severe treatment of the Filipinos, is regarded 
in Manila as a martyr. To judge from the Manila papers, the 
feeling over there is that the “water-cure” and similar tortures 
and severities are highly commendable. It was only a short time 
ago that Captain Ryan, of the Fifteenth Cavalry, was found 
guilty, by a general court-martial in Manila, of holding the head 
of Presidente Luis Girneno, of Jiminez, in a bucket of water, but 
he was discharged by the court, which approved of the treatment. 
Now the President has disapproved the action of the court, ‘show- 
ing that there is a difference of opinion between Washington and 
Manila on the question of the proper treatment of natives. 
General Smith appears to the Manila American as a man who 
deserves the highest rewards rather than the humiliating punish- 
ment he has received. It says: 


“This morning’s cablegrams state that General Jacob Smith 
has been found guilty of the charges upon which he was tried 
and that the President will cause him to be retired. The news- 
papers received from the United States in the last mails tell us 
that it is proposed toreward Lord Kitchever with an earldom and 
£100,000. These news items serve to show a startling difference 
in the treatment of distinguished officers of the army in England 
and those who serve in the army of the United States. Since 
the beginning of our war with Spain up to the present time the 
conduct of our army has been marked by gallant acts and splen- 
did diplomacy. In England a hero is given a substantial reward 
while yet the popular mind is warmed toward him, and the mem- 
ory of his deeds is fresh. With Americans it is different. The 
hero is praised fulsomely for a time, and then, if not forgotten, he 
is likely to be abused. Dewey was a grand figure for a day. 
Funston displayed a magnificent courage, and while he received 
promotion, regret that the promotion was conferred upon him has 
been repeatedly expressed. During and after Shafter’s Cuban 
campaign he was mercilessly lampooned by newspaper corre- 
spondents, and the decadent artist pictured him as a fat man 
snug in a hammock far from the scene of activity. And now 
comes Jakie Smith. He faced and solved one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that any commander in the Philippines ever had 
to go up against. And now instead of being suitably rewarded, 
he is to be practically kicked out of the army. Such is fame.” 


The same paper regards the “ water-cure” as highly beneficial. 
To quote again: 


“It would seem from all the evidence that has been heard in 
the recent water-cure courts-martial, that the medical profession 
has been the gainer. Instead of being harmful, it would seem 
from the testimony of Major Gleen and other American officers 
who took the ‘ cure’ before administering it to gugus, that it is 
pretty ‘ dveno’ business. Several ex-insurgents have also given 
testimony regarding the benefits to be derived from the water- 
cure. ‘The office of the real genuine old water-cure was supposed 
to be the awakening of inactive consciences. But, now we find 
that it does as much for torpid livers, cleanses the system, and 
leaves the patient (not a victim, please observe) a better man fit 
for the strenuous life, the virtues of which have been so loudly 
sung by our President. An ex-insurgent officer recently stated 
in an informal talk with a representative of the Manila Ameri- 
¢an that some of the men of his command had a bad fever, and 
he gave aten days’ furlough. As the sick squad sauntered away 
toward their homes they were captured by Americans, who see- 
ing the condition of the sufferers, promptly administered the wa- 
ter-cure. In three days all of the men were back in the ranks in 
condition to fight, their fever being only a memory. Many of 
the Filipinos to whom the ‘ cure’ was administered could, under 
the rules of war, have been executed as spies and traitors, but 
instead they were squirted full of water a few times and thereby 
had their bodily ailments cured. In a spirit of thanksgiving they 
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gave the officers information that enabled said officers to capture 
other Filipinos, who in turn were taught the medical properties 
of the water-cure. Sick and ailing natives have been known to 
hang around camps of American soldiers, answering sick call, 
and requesting to be pumped full of ‘ tubig.’ They were accom- 
modated, and are now alive and useful citizens; and, we would 
like to ask, if it is permissible to pump an enemy full of lead, 
which often remains in the hide, why is it not more humane to 
pump him full of water that not only does not remain, but cures 
all of the ills that flesh is heir to?” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CHILD-labor is an undesirable “infant industry.”"—7he Boston Herald. 


IT seems almost a pity that Mount Pelee i§n’t located in Haiti.—7he De- 
troit News. 


THE navy couldn’t scare Newport. Powder is no new thing there.—7/e 
Chicago News. 


GENERAL notice to outsiders: You let the Monroe Doctrine alone, and it 
will let you alone.—7%e Chicago Tribune. 


THOSE people who are still debating about leaving Martinique are slow 
to take a hint.— 7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE President is not necessarily going South for votes. He may want 
to get warm.—7%e Kansas City Journal. 


THE Springfield, O , Republican is urging J. Pierpont Morgan to take the 
stump. Might as well; he’s got everything else.—7he Allanta Journal. 


“ADDICKS or nobody !” shout the adherents of the gaseous gentleman af 
Delaware. Well, why not elect Addicks and get both ?—7he Commoner. 


MANY people appear to regard the coal trust as a myth. Forty-seves 


- Marriage licenses were granted yesterday.—7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is learning every day that it will be an exceed 
ingly hard task to smash the trusts without offending them.—7%e Chicage 
News. 

THE editor of the London Saturday Review has to keep a file handy te 
bite on when he happens tothink of the United States.—7%e Chicago Recora- 
Herald. 


In answer to 7he North American Review's question, “ Will the nove 
disappear ?” we may say that it often does when it is loaned.—7he Detro@ 
News- Tribune. 


FILIPINOS must wonder why it was necessary to shoot so many of them 
before explaining that independence was merely being deferred.— 7he Da 
troit News-Tribune. 


IF President Roosevelt has any spare time he might run down into ths 
anthracite coal districts and sing the prosperity song to the striking miners 
—The Commoner. ’ 


NEW YORK found it necessary not long ago to regulate the “car ahead” 
It is time for Massachusetts todo something in regard the car behind.~ 
The New York Mail and Express. 


TUE President says his trust fight is “in dead earnest.” A motion t 
amend by striking out the first and last words within the quotation marks 
would be in order.— 7he Commoner 


Ir would be highly diverting to know just what the shade of Kosciuske 
said when he saw that big monument of Frederick the Great unveiled is 
the city of Posen.— 7he Chicago Evening Fost. 


A WOMAN is reported to have died in this city while waiting for a street 
car. The exact location is not given, but there are several lines where suck 
a thing might happen.—7%e Chicago Evening Fost, 


FROM the Kongo comes news of the discovery of an octopus, which seizeg 
its human victims and eats nothing but their brains. The young Belgias 
officer who sends the report escaped unharmed.—/Punch, 


“WuatT d’ye think iv th’ man down in Pinnsylvanya who says th’ Loré 
an’ him is partners in a coal-mine?” asked Mr. Hennessy, who wanted te 
change the subject. “Has he divided th’ profits ?” asked Mr. Dooley, 


WITH the coal strike and other important matters on their minds, the 
American people little realize that they are entering upon another sis 
months of paragraphs about Sir Thomas Lipton.— 7%e Baltimore Americam. 


A PENSION decision has been rendered by the commissioner which may 
save the nation $10,000,000, Either this is a canard or the commissioner is 
not paying strict heed to the “ intent” of Congress.—7he Chicago Evening 
Post. 


LONDON papers assert that the negro in Africa is incapable of working 
out his own salvation. Just turn the job over tothe New Englanders; 
they make a specialty of working out the negro’s salvation for him.—7/g 
Atlanta Journal 


PEHAPS the operators feel that if they yield to the miners this time it 
won't be long before they come back with a demand that they weigh the 
coal when mined on the same scales that they use when selling it.—7/ 
Atlanta Journal. 


It is said that Mr Bryan has purchased two costly stone mantles for his 
new house. It is also said that Mr. Brvan’s mantle is to fall on Tom Joha- 
son. Under the circumstances it might be well for Tom to be on his guard 
when he visits at Lincoln.—7%e Kansas Cily Journal. 











LETTERS AND ART. 





HAS ACTING DECLINED ? 
M* RICHARD MANSFIELD, in a recent much-quoted 


and pessimistic letter to the press (see ‘THE LITERARY 
Dicest, July 5), has taken occasion to emphasize what he re- 
gards as marked signs of decadence in the art of acting. His 
point of view wins at least partial support from Mr. James A. 
Waldron, the managing editor of the New York Dramatic Mir- 
vor, who contributes an interesting article on this subject to the 
New York /ndependent (September 11). Mr. Waldron writes: 


““We may doubt the verity of the records that extol the work 
of the so-called ‘great’ aetors of the remoter past, but we can not 
so question the memories of living grandfathers, who now and 
then awaken from passive endurance of matters amazing and 
only half comprehensible to them into lively enthusiasm as they 
relate how Edwin Forrest, or the elder Booth, or Charlotte Cush- 
man, or the French woman Rachel, or the English Macready 
achieved this or that stirring, thrilling, and astonishing effect in 
some réle of the classic drama. When such memories linger so 
tenaciously they must have some basis of fact. Yet we find lit- 
tle or nothing in the theater of to-day to inspire like wondering 
praise of players. Is it the fault of the actors, or of their me- 
diums, or of the system by which actors now are raised into 
prominence? _ 

““We may admire the finished art of Joseph Jefferson, and con- 
trast wonderingly the perfection of his elocution with the slip- 
shod style of other actors of accepted genius; and this matter of 
elocution, without doubt, has a more vital relation to the ques- 
tion here considered than any other thing. When we see Jeffer- 
son as Rip Van Winkle we forget the impossibility of the story 
in which that classic scamp figures, and the supernatural fea- 
tures of the play take on a verisimilitude because of the reality 
of ‘Rip’ himself. Yet in the end Jefferson remains essentially 
a comedian, whereas the really great actor must exeel both in 
comedy and tragedy. Jefferson’s admirable but restricted art 
rests largely in his natural revelation of characters. Elocution 
has fallen into disrepute of late years because so many of its pro- 
fessors are ignorant of its essential purpose. It has come to be 
considered as a pompous and artificial style of reading, whereas 
in reality it is a close simulation of nature. Anciently elocution 
embraced style itself and the whole art of rhetoric, but now it 
rightly means, and in the times of the old actors it actually and 
practically meant, the delivery of one’s own thoughts or the 
thoughts of others ina natural manner. One thing that the stage 
of this time lacks is elocution.” 


The chief fault of modern acting, continues Mr. Waldron, lies 
in the want of scientific training. If the actors of to-day were 
willing to be as “ persistently and consistently studious” as their 
grandfathers were, he thinks that they might achieve the same 
kind of results. On this point he says: 


“The actor of to-day is not studious. He does not need to be 
studious. ‘l'oo often he is selected by a manager for a part in a 
modern play for which he is physically and superficially fitted, 
and it sometimes happens that he can play that part for an 
indefinite time. There is no possibility of artistic growth in 
such work. In such circumstances the actor becomes hard and 
wooden, and his artistic spirit, if he has one, is dwarfed and 
made inelastic. It is as thoa painter were required to limn the 
same figure day after day. In the old days it was different. 
When the great actors traveled from city to city, in each city 
finding a‘stock company’ to render support, there were many 
crudities in the theater. One that saw those great actors night 
after night in the great réles did not note disapprovingly the ap- 
pearance of the same piece of scenery to represent ‘A Room in 
the Palace’ of Macbeth and then ‘A Room of State’ at Elsinore. 
Nowadays we have such scenes severally worked out with his- 
torical accuracy, and sometimes painted by masters. ‘Then, 
however, an audience that witnessed a masterly performance of 
the part of Macbeth or of Hamlet saw also acceptable, if not 
fine, performances of the subsidiary characters by actors habitu- 
ally ‘up’ in all the parts and skilful enough to interpret the 
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meaning of the familiar lines they were called upon to speak, 
And the old actors, from the stars to the minor satellites, were 
wont to illumine the meanings by significant strokes of ‘ busi- 
ness.” Where the intellect of an audience was so exercised the 
mere appeal to the eye of the inanimate matters was secondary, 
But there are actors now starring in this country in Shakespeare, 
and making a livelihood by portraying characters the proper act- 
ing of which would stir any audience to the depths and lift it to 
the heights; yet to these actors most of the lines they pronounce 
might as well for their understanding or the understanding of 
their audiences be Greek—so far as their subtler and more preg- 
nant meanings are concerned. And this suggests surprising 
possibilities for the acting of Shakespeare with something like 
the intelligence with which Shakespeare formerly was acted.” 

And yet, as Mr. Waldron admits, in many directions there is 
evidence of a notable advance in dramatic art. In minor matters 
of stage representation, for example, there can be no comparison 
between this and previous generations. He concludes: 


“Better results outside of the classics have been achieved in a 
multitude of details that go to make up mere pictures. And in 
the better of the modern plays, which call for deportment much 
like that in every-day life, the selection of actors fitted for this 
or that réle because of some peculiar individuality of type results 
in a certain pleasing ensemd/e, altho the effect usually, in line 
with the plays themselves, smacks of mediocrity and the com- 
monplace. And as has been said, ‘scenes’ are now works of art 
in their way, costumes are either historically correct or exact 
copies of the best prevailing modes, the museums are searched 
for relics to serve as accessories and furniture, or these things 
are fashioned by clever hands from models furnished by arche- 
ologists if need be. Nothing is lacking but the supreme note 
that great genius sounded in former days. ...... 

“There is much to admire in the theater to-day. But where 
formerly it was the source of the highest intellectual exercise, 
and at once a recreation and an inspiration, it now seems, even 
in its best estate, merely to be a source of amusement.” 


THE POETRY OF SOCIAL REVOLT. 


NOTABLE contribution to the literature that is springing 
up in this country around the name of Walt Whitman is 
““Whitman’s Ideal Democracy, and Other Writings,” by the late 
Helena Born, of Boston. In this book Helena Born chooses to 
consider Whitman as preeminently a social idealist, in revolt 
against present-day conditions. To quote his own words, his aim 
was “to cause changes, growths, removals greater than the 
longest and bloodiest war or the most stupendous merely politi- 
cal, dynastic, or commercial overturn.” Helena Born writes: 


“Whitman was so much more than the mere exponent of de- 
mocracy that when he uses the words ‘America’ and ‘democ- 
racy’ as controvertible terms it is obvious that he refers not to 
the existing condition of society in these States, but to a more or 
less remote future. He is careful to state this, so that the cau- 
tion sometimes given not to accept as an equivalent for democ- 
racy the present system of representative government should be 
entirely superfluous. ‘Democratic Vistas,’ the title of his prose 
contribution to our theme, aptly enough signalizes his attitude. 
Away, away into the distance, stretch his vistas, and it is by 
reason of his farsightedness that he reveals to us so much that 
is beyond our present attainments. ...... 

“Despite his joyous optimism and passionate idealism, Whit- 
man finds much to deplore in our times and lands.’ The absence 
of moral conscience, hollowness of heart, disbelief, hypocrisy, 
business depravity, official corruption, greed—these are among 
the blemishes revealed by the moral microscope with which he 
examines American civilization. Injustices in our industrial 
world do not escape him. He sees 


Many sweating, plowing, thrashing, and then the chaff for payment re- 
ceiving, 
A few idly owning, and they the wheat continually claiming. .. . 


“But whatever Whitman’s conception and attitude toward ex- 
isting institutions, we feel that one who was in love with all his 
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fellows upon the earth can not be utterly wrong. His pages are 
aglow with love, and unless we can approach his spirit, his 
words will bewilder, if not repel. He was convinced that the 
new principle of democracy must not depend merely on ‘ politi- 
cal means, superficial suffrage, legislation, etc.,’ but must go 
deeper and get ‘at least as firm and as warm a hold in men’s 
hearts, emotions, and beliefs as, in their days, feudalism or 
ecclesiasticism.’” 

Walt Whitman took and reapplied to modern society the old 
watchwords of the French Revolution—‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity.” The first 
essential of democracy, as 
he always maintain ed, is 
individual liberty, born: of 
self-respect. “Liberty is 
to be subserved whatever 
occurs.” “Liberty, let others 
despair of you—I never des- 
pair of you.” ‘The second es- 
sential is equality, born of 
respect forothers. ‘‘Of Equal- 
ity 
others the same chances and 





as if it harmed me, giving 


rights as myself—as if it were 
not indispensable to my own 
rights that others possess the 


same.” ‘The third essential is 
fraternity, comradeship. Says 


Helena Born: 


“In this conception, cul- 
minating in the ‘continent in- 
dissoluble’—the ‘inseparable 
cities with their arms about 
each other’s necks’—may be 
traced potencies which are 
eventually to triumph over 
anti-social institutions and 
racial animosities. Hence- 
forth nevermore lonely, des- 
pairing, baffled, overwhelmed 
in the struggle, but hand-in- 
hand with the Great Com- 
panions—‘the goal that was 
named can not be counter- 
manded.’ Neither the ‘ironi- 
cal smiles and mockings of 
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‘As examples of deliberate incitement to loving fellowship and 
organized rebellion against industrial serfdom, I am reminded of 
a volume of ‘ Labor Songs,’ edited by Edward Carpenter. From 
mass-meetings across the ocean I seem to hear the reverberations 
from a thousand throats, thundered with the rugged fervor of 
men whose daily bread is at stake, and whose unselfish aims and 
persistent sacrifice for principle are a menace to exploiters and a 
glorification of high endeavor,” 

With the free and unfettered stanzas of Whitman and Carpen- 
ter Helena Born associates the poetry of Shelley, on the ground 


« that he, too, was a social rebel. 





“The brave, high-spirited 
boy,” she says, “who refused 
to fag at Eton, and who, ex- 
asperated to the point of 
frenzy, stood at bay, sur- 
rounded and hooted at by his 
schoolfellows, was typical of 
the man Shelley, fighting, sin- 
gle-handed, the reactionary 
and conservative forces of 
society.” We quote further: 


“His onslaught upon the 
narrowness of a crystallized 
orthodoxy may be regarded as 
the natural outcome of lofty 
spiritual aspiration—the ‘ efflu- 
ence,’ as Browning defines his 
work, of one ‘whose spirit in- 
variably saw and spoke from 
the last height to which it 
had attained.’ ... ‘Child of 
the revolution,’ he was, ‘a 
clarion-voice of faith, hope, 
and love’ at a time when in- 
spiring voices were rarer than 
they are to-day. The ‘passion 
for reforming the world, "which 
he himself acknowledges, and 
a deep, abiding sympathy with 
the oppressed were the basic 
motives of his life. His dream 
was ever— 

A nation 

Made free by love, a mighty 

brotherhood 


Linked in a jealous interchange 
of good.” 





those who remain behind,’ nor 





the ‘beckonings of love,’ nor 
the hold of the ‘reach'’d 
hands,’ avail to detain those 
on whom has flashed fora brief moment the illumination from 
the ‘orb of many orbs’ : 


Thou peerless, passionate, good cause, 
Thou stern, remorseless, sweet idea, 
Deathliess throughout the ages, races, lands.” 


Helena Born turns from Whitman to his English disciple, Ed- 
ward Carpenter, naming him also as a poet of revolt, aflame 
against the injustice of modern society. She writes: 


“Not amid the clash of swords and armed battalions, but in 
the tumult of the deadlier strife between classes nearing the 
long-deferred settlement of arrears, has Edward Carpenter 
gained the power to speak words. Adjusted to England, as 
Whitman was to America, moving in and out, accepted by the 
people, sharing the heroisms of their daily life, identifying him- 
self with all things, witness of continual violations of the law of 
liberty—he, too, comes with a promise of deliverance, and with 
exhortation to courage and the daring deed: 


See, you are in prison, and I can give you space, 

You are choked down below there, and I can give you the pure intoxicating 
air of the mountains to breathe ; 

Ican make you a king and show you all the lands of the earth ; 

And from yourself to yourself I can deliver you. ... 


WALT WHITMAN, 
Courtesy of Horace Traubel. 


Helena Born was the presi- 
dent of the Boston branch of 
the Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship, and her friend, Helen Tufts, contributes a biographical 
introduction to the present volume. 


EDUCATION BY MAIL. 


N these days of generous donations to educational causes and 
of popular educational projects of every kind, but little has 
been heard of a movement which is gradually growing to vast 
proportions in this country and is proving an important factor in 
the education of hundreds of thousands of working men and 
women. ‘This movement owes its existence to the “correspond- 


ence schools,” which are now established in all the leading cities 
of America. Instruction by mail, as is pointed out by Mr. Rus- 
sell Doubleday in (7e Wordld's Work, September), is hardly 
likely to supplant personal instruction, but “it bas made it pos- 
sible to educate great numbers of people who would otherwise 
be always ignorant of things they would really like to know.” 
He continues: 


“The new method of instruction (it is hardly fifteen years old) 
has become a recognized factor in the business world, and has 
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given an uplift to the whole body of wage-earners. If a work- 
man is studying by correspondence a subject which helps to 
make him more valuable to his employer, the interest of the 
latter is aroused and the man’s chances for advancement are 
greatly increased, In fact, many firms employing skilled labor 
encourage their men by offering correspondence-school scholar- 
ships at reduced rates and by promising them advancement, to 
take up courses that will enable them to do a higher grade of 
work or fit them for superintending positions. The growing busi- 
ness (for instruction by correspondence is a commercial enter- 
prise and unlike most educational institutions is a matter of in- 
vestment, not endowment) is dye to the demand of working 
people for instruction to fit them for higher positions in the work 
in which they are at present engaged, or to give them an oppor- 
tunity to get into a more congenial occupation.” 


As a concrete instance of the kind of influence exerted by the 
correspondence schools, Mr. Doubleday cites the following case: 


“A man a little beyond the enthusiasm of youth had spent his 
days shoveling coal into an all-devouring furnace; his working 
hours are from 6:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; the day’s work is hard and 
tiring and the end of it leaves him weary and sleepy. He lacks 
education and his whole life has been a struggle for existence. 
Nevertheless he has the determination, the intelligence, the am- 
bition to make something of himself. He subscribes to a corre- 
spondence course, and after his day's work is done, in his none 
too attractive home, in spite of much interruption and a weary 
body, he studies,his instruction papers, works out his increas- 
ingly difficult mathematical problems, traces out the mechanical 
charts sent him for his guidance, and applies them to whatever 
machinery he may have chance to examine. He sends in his 
examination papers when he can, notes the corrections, and files 
them away for reference. By the time he has finished his course 
and received his certificate from the school, the very appearance 
of the man has changed; he has the dignity and the confidence 
of one who knows, and knows that he knows, and he has the 
equipment of knowledge that makes him much too valuable a 
man to work at the mere mechanical labor of firing. He soon 
gets a better position—work with better pay. This is an actual 
case. Motormen on trolley lines have become’ eléctrical engi- 
neers; coal-passers, a grade of labor lower than a fireman, have 
become engineers of standing through the education gained by 
home study directed through correspondence. Often an entirely 
new line of work has been entered; dry-goods clerks have be- 
come consulting chemists; stenographers have become linguists 
and translators; messenger boys have learned to keep books and 
conduct cashiers’ desks—all through self-education directed by 
correspondence. Many hundreds of thousands have already 
completed courses, and several hundreds of thousands are now at 
work.” 


The correspondence schools are covering a wider and wider 
field. Languages and drawing, engineering and stenograplhy, 
business: methods and law—all these and the multitude of 
branches of special knowledge are included in their schedules. 
Mr. Doubleday writes further: 


“Very ingenious are the methods employed to teach some of 
the subjects through the mails. It would seem to be impossible 
to teach languages satisfactorily, yet the writer heard, at one 
school, the reproduction of the voice of a student in California 
who had been studying but two months. The accent, as far as 
the hearer could judge, was wellnigh perfect, for the teacher 
could make but two corrections; this student had had no per- 
sonal instruction whatever, he got his knowledge of the lan- 
guage (German) sound, construction, and accent entirely from 
the instruction books and the phonographic lessons of the corre- 
spondence school. A complete phonographic outfit is furnished 
each student, phonograph with receiver and recorder and les- 
sons and blank record cylinders. With each lessou-book which 
teaches the student to read the language is sent a lesson-record 
which, when put on the phonograph, gives a distinct reproduc- 
tion of the sounds which the student is at the same time learning 
by sight from the book. By aclever device any letter or word 
may be repeated till the hearer is perfectly familiar with the 
whole lesson, When the pupil thinks he understands the part 
well enough he talks his exercise into the phonograph ; this rec- 
ord is sent on to the school, where it is listened to by the princi- 
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pal there and corrected by him. The mistakes are pointed out, 
and he is referred back to the instruction paper or to the corre- 
sponding record where the mistake is made very evident. Be- 
sides the phonograph recitation a written exercise is sent at the 
same time, so that the student’s knowledge of the language both 
through sight and sound may be correct.” 


It can be truthfully said, concludes Mr. Doubleday, that edu- 
cation by correspondence, whether for the beginner, for the 
worker, or for the collegian who wishes to take a post-graduate 
course, is but just beginning. ‘That it will take the place of 
schools and coileges,” he declares, “is not to be thought of, but 
there is no doubt that it helps great numbers of people, and es- 
pecially people who work.” 





THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 


HE name of Philip James Bailey, whose death at the age of 
eighty-six is reported from Nottingham, England, is very 
little known to the readers of our generation. Yet during the 
early part of the nineteenth century he was deemed one of the 
greatest of living 
poets. His master- 
piece, “Festus,” an 
epic poem occupy- 
ing 700 closely 
printed pages, was 
hailed by Tennyson 
and Browning as a 
literary production 
of the highest order. 
“It is no exaggera- 
tion,” declares the 
Boston 7ranscripi, 
“to say that it took 
the world by storm. 
Eleven editions of 
‘Festus’ were pub- 
lished in Great 
Britain, and no less 
than thirty in this 
country. Its popu- 
larity began to de- 
cline about forty 
years ago, and since then it has been read rather as a sort of duty 
in men who would post themselves as to the literary development 
of English literature in the nineteenth century.” The Spring- 
field Republican gives the following account of the poet's life 
and work: 





























PHILIP JAMES BAILEY, 


“Mr. Bailey was born at Nottingham in 1816, the son of 
Thomas Bailey, a well-to-do, scholarly man, who wrote the ‘ An- 
nals cf Notts,’ and he studied at the University of Glasgow and 
read law, was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and called to the bar 
in 1840. He never practised his profession, and tho his a/ma 
mater made him LL.D. last year, it was a purely honorary de- 
gree. He betook himself to writing verses, and planning his 
one monumental poem ‘Festus’ in 1836, he published it in 1839, 
and it sprang into instant success. ‘Festus’ was a dramatic 
poem, in its original form; in later years the author incorporated 
other poems with it, and made an unwieldy encyclopedia of 
thoughts and speculations in which the attraction of the book of 
1839 was quite lost. he idea was nearly that of Goethe's 
‘Faust,’ and the title indicates as much. The purpose has been 
describes as ‘the exhibition of a soul gifted, tried, buffeted, be- 
guiled, stricken, purified, redeemed, triumphant’; and its con- 
clusion was that all the means of life must resolve itself at last 
into the loveof God. Festus, the center of the strife, is beset by 
various temptations in the guise of women, chiefly, and the scene 
is laid now on earth, now in heaven, ‘anywhere,’ or ‘in another 


world.’ The scheme is far from clearly conceived or lucidly 
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worked out; it is rather fantastic than imaginative, and errs 
everywhere by excess. Its personages are the Trinity in separa- 
tion, Lucifer, cherubim and seraphim, angels of various orders, 
powers and princedoms, virtues and human beings. The poem 
abounds in large thoughts, sometimes brilliantly and memorably 
expressed, as in this familiar passage: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best ; 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest,— 

Lives in one hour more than in years do some 

Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins 


This poem was one of those satirized by Aytoun in his ‘ Firmil- 
ian,’ and attacked by the Edinburgh reviewers as the ‘ spasmodic 
school,’ but it was the biggest of the lot, and if the author had 
not buried it under the accessions of ‘The Angel World’ (1850), 
‘The Mystic’ (1855), ‘The Universal Hymn’ (1867), and other 
writings it would have a better chance of life. ‘The jubilee edi- 
tion of 1889, however, is a tremendous burden of many hundred 
pages, which no one can undertake to read. Mr. Bailey also 
wrote ‘The Age: a Satire’ (1858), and a prose work on the in- 
ternational policy of the great Powers, which has much force 
even now. Hewas entirely convinced of his genius, and thought 
himself the chief poet of his age.” 


ESTIMATES OF EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


DWARD EGGLESTON, novelist, historian, journalist, 
and minister of the Gospel, who died recently at his home 

at Lake George, N. Y., is regarded as a very characteristic prod- 
uct of our American soil. His death, declares the New York 
Commercial Aa- 








vertiser, “serves to 
remind one of how 
few of our novelists 
and tellers of tales 
have really suc- 
ceeded 
ring to their pages 


in transfer- 


any vivid and last- 
ing 
the native American 
in his 


impression of 


various 
phases.” The same 
paper continues: 


“Mr. Eggleston, 
who came to the 
work of fiction-writ- 
ing without the 
slightest prepara- 
tion, did neverthe- 
less manage to hit 
off with marvelous 
success the men and 
women of Indiana 
and Ohio in the 
early forties. His plots were nothing. In his first and best 
book, ‘he Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ he even left a good deal 
wholly unexplained. He injected his villain slap into the mid- 
dle of the story without so much as a hint of why he should be 
plotting against the schoolmaster or even as to who he was. But 
this makes no difference. The story is not the thing; for his 
men and women, and also his raw boys and his blowsy girls, 
even his smallest brats, are actually before you, with all their 
primitive, half-barbaric instincts, their lusty woodland ways, 
their broad humor, their squalor, and their intensely aboriginal 
native Americanism. Bret Harte was earlier in the field than 
Eggleston, but he, too, did the same thing in a different way, 
in revealing to Americans their own brothers. Harte’s Argo- 
nauts are hardly real in themselves. . The writers who have 
so far caught and permanently fixed for us the more characteris- 
tic types of our countrymen are still comparatively few. Mr. 
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Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co. 
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Howells is among the more successful with Silas Lapham, who 
is his finest creation, and also with Lydia Blood, and with Kin- 
ney. In ‘A Boy’s Town’—a book which is still but half ap- 
preciated—he has once for all drawn to the last and subtlest 
shading the life and upbringing and the innermost thoughts and 
fancies of the average American country boy. Henry James has 
given us in Daisy Miller the American girl of the nineteenth 
century and after. Miss Wilkins has fixed forever on the printed 
page the old-fashioned New England village. Harold Frederic 
succeeded with Central New York. But how many more-writers 
can be named who have caught national, rather than social 
types?” 


The Kansas City /ourna/ thinks that Mr. Eggleston “dis- 
played a gift equal to that of Cooper for painting American 
frontier life.” “‘He wrote of what he had himself lived,” says 
the Springfield Refudlican, “and showed the people whom 
he had known, without exaggeration or diminution, but with 
a large, generous, and sympathetic comprehension.” The New 
York Evening Post adds: 


“Out of his activity as a novelist and his keen interest in the 
shifting social conditions of his native State of Indiana he ac- 
quired for himself that ideal of historical research which is em- 
bodied in his ‘The Beginners of a Nation’ and ‘The Transit of 
Civilization.’ This ideal was that of reconstructing the entire 
social conditions of an older period. Our university students 
borrowed the notion and the name—Cudturgeschichte—from 
Germany. They accepted this program of research and accepted 
as well much of the German pedantry with which it had become 
invested. Mr, Eggleston turned to the history of culture simply 
because it seemed to him the most natural and delightful way of 
reentering the past. He spared no pains in research, not because 
he had acquired a ‘scientific method,’ but because he had never 
been without a Hoosier conscience. The results of his studies 
and research were as delightful as much of the production of our 
seminars is repellent to the average thoughtful reader. It is de- 
lightful to see a natural talent develop to maturity through a 
kind of inner force and judgment. Tertullian rejoices in the 
number of ‘souls naturally Christian’—anime wnatura/iter 
Christianeg—which there is in the world, and every loyal 
American will find in the sober and complete achievement of 
Edward Eggleston grounds for believing that far beyond con- 
ventional academic limits the country abounds in minds which 
are scholarly by nature.” 


For several years during his youth Mr, Eggleston was an 
active minister in the Methodist Church, traveling the prairies 
and preaching atthe new settlments to whites and Indians. 
This period of his life found expression in his well-known book, 
“The Circuit Rider.” 


the editorship of Zhe /ndependent, and moved to Brooklyn to 


In May, 1870, Mr. Eggleston was offered 
live. Later, he became editor of Hearth and Home, and in this 
journal ‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster” appeared serially. Thence- 
forward his life was given to literature, with the exception of 
five years, during which he acted as the pastor of the Church of 
Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn. Among his other works may be 
mentioned: ‘Mr. Blake’s Walking-Stick” (1869), “The End of 
the World” (1872), “Roxy” (1878), ‘“*The Hoosier Schoolboy” 
(1888), “A History of the United 
States and its People for Use in Schools” (1888), and “‘ Duffels” 
(1893). 
his death. 


(1883), “* The Graysons” 


Mr. Eggleston was sixty-five years old at the time of 


NOTES. 


MR. HALL CAINE describes in the London Dazly Mail the recent visit of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra to the Isle of Man. Mr. Caine accom- 
panied the royal party, and acted as their guide to the many places of his- 
torical interest. 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, “ Citizen of the World,” as he has been proud to 
call himself, is at work on his autobiography, which will be published by 
the Messrs. Appleton in the fall under the title of * My Life in Many States 
and in Foreign Lands.” Citizen Train is now seventy-three years old, and 
lives in the Mills Hotel, New York 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE ENGINEER IN THE KITCHEN. 


_— designing and equipment of large kitchens, such as 

those of hotels and apartment-houses, may now be re- 
garded asa special branch of engineering practise—so we are 
told by Reginald Pelham Bolton in Casster’s Magazine (Sep- 
tember). The arrangement of such a kitchen was formerly left 
to the manufacturers of various cooking appliances or to the 
steward who was to have charge of the department, but the re- 
sults were generally unsatisfactory, and the magnitude of the 
operations in a large modern establishment seems to call for the 
aid of a skilled engineer. The need for scientific ventilation 
alone would justify this. In oneinstance, Mr. Bolton tells us, no 
less than 16,000 cubic feet per minute of cold fresh air are forced 
by fans into an underground kitchen, and even in winter the 
temperature of this air does not require to be raised. At the 
same time, about 12,000 cubic feet are withdrawn by fans, the 
balance being required for, and utilized by, the fires of the 
ranges and ba- 
king-ovens. 
Some of the ap 
pliances used in 
a large modern 
kitchen are thus’ 
described by the 
writer : 


“The cooking- 
range remains of 
much the same 
general type, but 
is now heavier 
throughout, and 
is arranged with 
fire-pots made of 
massive blocks of 
baked fire-clay, 
and with mechan- 
ical grates, rock- 
ing or shaking the 
clinker and ashes 
from below the 
fire, for which an 
thracite is largely 
used and forms 
an ideal fuel. The 
use of gas for large cooking is not widespread, altho it is 
utilized in broilers. For these, however, many cooks insist on 
the use of charcoal as superior. 

“The chimney or flue for the draft of ranges is very usually 
proportioned in a haphazard manner without reference to the 
actual consumption of coal. The gases of combustion enter the 
flue very hot, and thus very small flues are made to do effective 
work, But if properly proportioned, and provided with suitable 
dampers, a considerable reduction could be effected in the neces- 

sary temperature required to produce the draft. . 

“Soups and vegetables are cooked by steam coils in suitable 
iron and copper kettles or pots, mounted separately on iron stands 
and grouped together under a large hood designed to catch the 
steam and vapors which arise in considerable volume. ‘The dispo- 
sition of the waste from these utensils, composed largely of greasy 
material, is one of the difficulties of kitchen design and manage- 
ment. With the waste of the scullery, where the pots and other 
utensils,are washed, the discharge is apt to congeal in any system 
of pipes and cause a stoppage. For this purpose a device known 
as the grease-trap is used, consisting of a closed iron receptacle 
through which the greasy waters pass, and overflow beyond a 
baffle-plate. ‘The receptacle has a water-jacket through which 
the cold-water supply of the various kitchen fixtures is caused to 
pass, thus chilling the floating grease, which can then be re- 
moved from the upper part of the chamber at intervals. The 
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grease is of considerable value for soap-making, but as it is 
usually considered a perquisite of the chef, its economy has to be 
ignored. 

“Asso many kitchens are below the level of the sewerage 
system, the wastage has to be elevated from some receptacle 
into which it is led. Various sewage-lifting devices are em- 
ployed, in which compressed air, or ejectors operated by steam, 
or centrifugal pumps are the agents. 

“Near the cook’s table is a refrigerator, fitted with shelves or 
small drawers, in which the cooks can keep their materials handy 
for instant use, and in this position the cost of maintenance of a 
low temperature may be readily appreciated. 

The butcher's shop is arranged close to the broiling end 
the ranges, and is provided with cutting-up blocks and tables, 
and with sinks in which to wash meats and chickens coming from 
cold-storage. It has, of course, a special refrigerator for cut 
portions of meat, the carcasses being kept in a separate large 
storage-room. 

‘On the other side of the ranges is the scullery where very 
large sinks are used for the washing of the kitchen utensils, and 
a great amount of water is run to waste. Ina suitable place for 
the reception of used articles are the dish-washing machines, of 
which a number of designs exist. The process of ‘washing up 
after a meal is so well known and so undesirable an accompani- 
ment of house- 
keeping that its 
1ccomplishment 
in a large estab- 
lishment without 
the use of ma 
chinery may be 
recognized as a 
very thorny task. 
The plates, as 
received from the 
waiters, are 
scraped by at 
tendants of thei 
contents, the 
débris falling 
through holes it 
the counter into 
garbage-cans, a 
rough selectior 
being made by 
the scrapers. 
This garbage is 
promptly re 
moved as the 
cans are filled, 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK. ated Cintas aa 
ally placed in a 
refrigerated 
chamber where it is so chilled that no vapors or odors cai 
arise from it previous to the removal. In the largest hotels fur- 
naces for its destruction are being utilized as auxiliaries to the 
service, and in one establishment, where the wastage of all sorts 
is expected to exceed two tons a day, the heat so generated forms 
an auxiliary source of power. 

“The dirty plates are stacked in wire baskets, elevated by a 
pulley, and dipped into boiling soapy water, agitated by a me- 
chanical device or by jets of water or steam. The material o1 
the surfaces of the plates is very thoroughly removed in a few 
seconds, and is followed by a plunge into another receptacle con- 
taining a flowing supply of agitated clear boiling water. Thence 
they emerge dripping, but very hot, and rapidly dry without 
handling, requiring only a slight polish with a cloth before being 
replaced in the heated chests ready again for use. 

“Those required for cold materials are put in a chilling closet 
and are reduced in temperature. Glassware is usually hand- 
cleaned, but where very large numbers of pieces are used, —and 
a large bar will send out more than 10,000 glasses a day,—a ma- 
chine is employed, very similar in general operation to the dish- 
machine.” 


Among other labor-saving devices mentioned by Mr. Bolton 
are electrically operated silver-polishers ; double-decked baking- 


ovens; and kneading-machines for bread. In the making of ice- 
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cream, fluid from the refrigerating apparatus is conducted di- 
rectly into the outer chamber of the freezers, doing away with 
all handling of ice and salt. Oysters are steam-cooked, and 
eggs are boiled in automatic steam-heated boilers, set to boil to 
the precise desired extent. Of possible further improvements, 
especially in the way of the substitution of mechanical carriers 
for much of the hand-service used at present, the writer says: 


“It is only just beginning to be appreciated by some proprie- 
tors that mechanical appliances are capable of improving the 
service in the dining-chamber and of reducing its cost and ex- 
tent. 

“The course of improvement will be in the direction of travel- 
ing-conveyors, by which all used utensils will be returned direct 
from a central point, or points, in the dining-room to the cleaning 
departments, and there is no reason why the same methods may 
not be adapted to the delivery of food and drink into the dining- 
room, or at least to the serving-room. ‘The kitchen would thus 
no longer be invaded by a stream of waiters. These would be 
replaced by a few trained servers, loading the conveyor at a cen- 
tral point, and the waiters would not be overheated, as they now 
are, not only by their exertions, but by entering the warm culi- 
nary departments. All orders would be transmitted in written 
form from a pneumatic station at the table, and all bill-cards and 
bills returned in the same manner. 

“It is not too much to expect that the process of removal of 
table appliances will be effected by arranging for the entire table 
to be elevated through the ceiling to a chamber above, whence it 
will be replaced by a newly set table top, or by the descent 
through an enlarged central table leg of the table contents, to be 
replaced by others on its return. 

“The elimination of the noise and clatter of the removal of 
dishes, and the improvement of the personal appearance and 
condition of the table attendants, may be thus effected within 
the next few years, and should place the service of modern res- 
taurants on a higher plane. 

‘These results will be attained if the subject is emancipated 
from the negligence with which it has hitherto been treated, and 
is dealt with as a matter deserving of trained technical atten- 
tion.” 


DOES LIGHTNING OSCILLATE? 


\ HEN an electric condenser, such as the familiar Leyden 

jar, discharges, the action is similar to that of a bent 
spring when released. Instead of returning at once to a position 
of equilibrium and staying there, the spring overshoots the mark 
and returns to rest by a series of decreasing oscillations. So, m 
the case of the discharged jar there is a series of electrical rushes 
in opposite directions, lessening gradually until quiet ensues, 
but all taking place in a small fraction of a second. It is now 
generally believed that the mechanism of the lightning dis- 
charge is precisely similar to this. In La Nature, however, M. 
J. Garcin describes some interesting German experiments which 
negative this view and appear to show that lightning is not 
always oscillatory, even if it may be generally so. Says M. 
Garcin: 


“Is lightning an oscillatory discharge? Dr. Lodge asserts that 
it is, and he maintains that the gigantic spark that constitutes 
the lightning obeys the laws that govern the discharge from the 
humble Leyden jar. 

“Experiment does not seem always to verify this assertion, 
and a recent article by Dr. Walter, of Hamburg, published in the 
Physakalische Zeitschrift, seems to show that in many cases 
the current that forms the discharge remains continuous, altho 
very irregular. 

“Photography long ago established the fact that lightning con- 
sists of a series of discharges along the same path. This is eas- 
ily shown with the aid of an apparatus that moves during the 
exposure. But when the camera is moved by the operator’s 
hand, he can not measure the interval of time that separates two 
successive discharges. Walter causes a regular displacement by 
clockwork connected with the vertical axis of the apparatus. . 
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“One of the plates thus obtained shows clearly the traces of 
three successive discharges. ‘The times that elapsed between 
these were measured ... and found to be unequal, the first 
being 0.042 second and the other 0.11 second. 

“This excludes the possibility of an oscillatory discharge, since 
the intervals would have been equal on this hypothesis. 

“The trace of the first discharge was branched, while the two 
others did not have this appearance, 

“This curious phenomenon is explained by certain interesting 
experiments made by M. Walter in 1899 on the formation of the 
electric spark with an induction-coil. ‘The spark did not clear 
the air-space at a bound, but proceeded by successive stages, 
under the impulses of the electromotive force due to the coil, 
somewhat after the manner of wedges that are driven into a log 
of wood first at one end, then at the other. Its ramifications are 
incomplete positive discharges. When the way has once 
been cleared the branches disappear, for the channel that has 
been formed is that of least resistance. This is why in the pho- 
tograph the second and third discharges showed no branchings. 

“Walter counted in some cases as many as six discharges at 
very unequal intervals. . . . Heestimatesthat in all cases where 
there is a discharge between a cloud and the earth, the cloud is 
positive with regard to the earth. Dr. Walter’s results have 
not been confirmed by recent American experiments, in which 
the period of the discharge appears to have been measured and 
found to be about 0.02 second. The great majority of the 
electricians are for periodicity, but the question decidedly is not 
completely solved as yet."—7Zyans/ation made for Tue Liter- 
ARY DIGEST. 


NEW PLAN FOR A DIRIGIBLE BALLOON. 


NEW plan for a dirigible balloon, embracing many im- 

provements, has just been presented to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences by M. Torres, whose name is already well known in 
connection with his work on calculating-machines. As might 
have been expected, the inventor’s proposed improvements are 
based on a careful ‘mathematical study of the conditions in- 
volved. A commission appointed by the Academy to examine 
the plan has just made its report, which is summarized for 
Cosmos (August 16) by M. Appell. Says this writer: 

“It seems that the difficulties now presented by the problem of 
aeronautics arise less from the insufficiency of motors than from 
the defective stability of balloons. The author enumerates the 
causes of instability for a balloon driven by a screw. Four prin- 
cipal forces act on the system formed of the balloon and its car: 
the weight / of the system, the ascensional force A, the propul- 
sive force f of the screw, and the resistance of the air, which be- 
cause of symmetry can in ordinary circumstances be reduced to 
a force X. Perturbations in the motion of the balloon are pro- 
duced by changes in the magnitude or position of some one of 
these forces. It is useless to recapitulate here the precautions 
habitually taken to avoid all dangerous variation of the points of 
application of the forces A and ?; the magnitude of each of these 
forces varies continuously as the naphtha is consumed in the mo- 
tor and as its weight is replaced by the introduction of air into 
the balloon ; but it does not undergo any sudden variation except 
when ballast is thrown out, which produces a change in weight 
of slight importance.” 


The remaining forces, the writer goes on to say—namely, the 
air resistance and the propulsive force of the screw—are subject 
to considerable variation, and when the screw is fixed to the car, 
as is usual, they are not even in the same straight line, for the 
principal part of the air-resistance is felt by the balloon itself. 
Abrupt variations in these two forces thus tend to produce rota- 
tion, which makes itself felt as a pitching motion of the aerostat. 
To prevent this M. Torres proposes to place the screw at the 
rear of the balloon itself. Says the writer: 


“This is of course not the first time that this solution of the 
problem has been proposed, but the author has made its realiza- 
tion possible by an ingenious arrangement. 
“The balloons generally used are spindle- shaped and carry 
car suspended by a system of cords. When the balloon is ee: 
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as it must be to go at great speed, the car must also be length- 
ened. .. . The modification proposed by the author consists, in 
principle, in placing the suspending cords inside the balloon and 
attaching them to a sort of rigid interior keel ; the size of the car 
is thus reduced to a minimum and it is very near the balloon.” 
The inventor also proposes several other improvements: he 
divides his balloon into several compartments, the gas in each 
of which is under the control of the operator, and his motor is 
surrounded by an incombustible sheath of asbestos from which 
the products of combustion are carried clear of the balloon 
through a tube, thus lessening the danger of fire. The commis- 
sion appointed to examine M. Torres’s plan reported unani- 
mously in its favor and recommended that it be given a trial.— 
Translation made for Tur Literary DicEst. 


CYCLING EXTRAORDINARY. 


O-CALLED “centrifugal force” and its allied phenomena 
seem to be coming to the front in recent sport. The most 
wonderful demonstration of it appears in the “loop-the-loop” 
feats. When the first railway of this kind was proposed it was 
shown “conclusively” by a correspondent of an engineering 
magazine that it would not work, as the required initial speed 
could not be attained by any practicable descent. His figures, 
which were reproduced in these columns, have been falsified by 
the logic of events. The same prediction of impossibility might 
plausibly be made with regard to “cycle-whirls,” if they were not 
already in successful operation. These are cycle tracks of small 
diameter and of such great inclination that the riders are almost 
in a horizontal plane. The latest is thus described in 7he Scien- 
tific American (August 23) : 


“Encouraged by the success which attended the presentation 
of the first cycle whirl, in which cyclists competed with each 
other on a circular track small enough to be placed on an ordi- 
nary theater stage, it occurred to one of the leading exponents 
of bicycle racing that a cycle whirl constructed for motor-paced 
racing would be equally popular. Of course this involved a 
much higher rate of speed, greater strains on the structure, and 
a considerably greater risk. The circular track of the first cycle 
whirl had a pitch of somewhere in the neighborhood of 45 de- 
grees; but with the higher speeds necessary with motor cycles 


es 
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it was necessary to raise the pitch from 45 degrees to 60 degrees, 
and the new track, which looks for all the world, as will be no- 
ticed from the engraving, like a circular fence, was built with the 
slats inclined only 30 degrees from the vertical. 

“In determining the proper pitch of one of these whirls, the 
elements to be taken into account are the speed, the curvature, 
and the resulting centrifugal force. When the motors with the 
racing contestants are speeding at a rate of from twenty to 
thirty miles an hour around a track, the centrifugal force tending 
to throw the weight to the outside of the circle has to be counter- 
acted by inclining the rider and his wheel at such an angle to the 
inside of the circle that the pull of gravity downward shall, as 
closely as possible, equilibriate the pull of centrifugal force to 
the outside of the circle. The resultant of the equilibrium will 
be a force acting normally to the surface of the track. Theoreti- 
cally it would be possible to run a wheel at seventy-five or a 
hundred miles an hour around a track of the size shown in our 
illustration. Of course, the track in this case would have to be 
almost perpendicular, and the wheels would have to be built up 
of exceptional strength; for it will be readily understood that 
the resultant of gravity and centrifugal force acting normally to 
the track through the wheels would exert a pressure on the track 
much greater than that which is due to the weight of the rider 
and his wheel when he is traveling on level ground. In the so- 
called race which is herewith illustrated, the woman rider inva- 
tiably won the event. All that she had to do in passing her op- 
ponent was to run down to the lower edge of the track, where, 
of course, she was covering much less distance in each lap than 
her opponent who was riding on a circle of larger diameter. 
Great care had to be taken in the selection of the material and 
in the construction of the track. It was strongly braced with 
iron and securely bolted at every intersection of the slats with 
the circular frame. Judging from the speed that was accom- 
plished, the track must have presented less friction than one 
would suspect. The effect produced when the four riders were 
moving at full speed was most interesting. They appeared at 
times to be standing out almost horizontally from the slats; and 
the whole exhibition was an excellent object-lesson in practical 
mechanics.” 





BEE-STINGS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


HE “bee-sting cure” for rheumatism, which makes its peri- 
odical appearance in the daily press, is now being widely 
exploited again, and items reporting wonderful cures are not 
thought unworthy of serious discussion by editorial writers. 





MOTOR-PACED KACE ON A CYCLE WHIRL. 


Inclination of track only 30 degrees from the vertical. 


Courtesy of The Scientific American. 
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That the “cure” may be overdone seems probable. The Chi- 
cago 7ribune (August g) contains the following instructive tale: 


“The cure of rheumatism by bee-stings, an old and, as it was 
supposed, exploded remedy, is being exploited again in some 
parts of the East. It should be used with great care and dis- 
crimination. The Philadelphia Ledger relates that one William 
Snively, an old farmer of Shady Grove, Pa., who had lost the 
use of his arms by rheumatism, was stung by bees and ran from 
them so fast that he discovered he had left his rheumatism be- 
hind. ‘Thereupon he made much boast of the bee-cure, hearing 
which one Carl Aprogle, also a rheumatic victim, decided to try 
it. So convinced was he of its efficacy that he invited his neigh- 
bors to witness the cure. He made the experiment clad only in 
a long, thin robe, hobbled up to the hives on his crutches, and 
upset two of them. Instantly the bees began to apply the rem- 
edy with all the industry characteristic of the insect, and prob- 
ably would have improved a whole shining hour had it not been 
that Aprogle yelled most lustily for help. As he was unable to 
run away some of his neighbors came to his relief by lassoing 
him and dragging him away from the infuriated bees. The un- 
fortunate man has such a beautiful case of bee-stings that it may 
be some time before he knows whether he has been cured of 
rheumatism. It may turn out that what is one man’s cure is 
another man’s poison.” 


The medical press has nothing to say regarding the bee-cure, 
but Dr. Louis B. Couch, of Nyack, N. Y., writes to the New 
York Sun (August 3) to remind its readers that formic acid, 
which is the basis of bee virus, is a well-known therapeutic 
agent. He says: 


“It may interest your readers to know that the poison of the 
honey-bee as a cure for rheumatism has long been known to the 
medical profession as well as to the general public. Homeo- 
paths have been familiar with its therapeutic value for many 
decades, and it is in daily use with them. 

“Analysis shows that the principal ingredient of honey-bee 
virus is formic acid, which is obtained also from the glands of 
stinging nettles as well as from some kinds of. caterpillars, old 
oil of turpentine, etc. To this formic acid, in all probability, the 
therapeutic value of the honey-bee is mainly, if not entirely, 
due. It offers to physicians, therefore, a rich field for original 
investigation as a therapeutic remedy for rheumatism. 

“T am working on that line myself. I warn those Long Island 
farmers, however, against letting too many bees sting them 
within any limited space, as the swelling, hardness, and inflam- 
mation which result would be apt to choke off the circulation 
from pressure on the blood-vessels, and sloughing of the tissues 
might result.” 


Electricity and the Naval Maneuvers.—The first 
chapter of the naval mareuvers, off the coast of New England, 
showed, says Zhe Western Electrician (August 30), “the value 
of ordinary electrical communication in coast defense (altho the 
use of the telephone, for some unexplained reason, is said to have 
been something of a disappointment), and also demonstrated 
anew the usefulness of the electric searchlight, both on shipboard 
and on shore. But, if Admiral Higginson, of the victorious de- 
fensive squadron, is correctly reported, the one great lesson of 
the search problem which was worked to a finish in the New Eng- 
land maneuvers is the absolute need of wireless-telegraph serv- 
ice on the ships of the United States navy. ‘Its value to me 
during the four days would have been incalculable,’ said the 
admiral. ‘I could have spoken my ships at sea, day or night, 
at any moment, by wireless telegraph, whereas, while all were 
in touch with me, they have been far beyond signaling distance, 
and, as it were, beyond my reach, While I have seen much dur- 
ing the last four days of value to me and to the navy, this one 
need of wireless telegraph stands out so conspicuous in my mind 
as being the lesson of the last four days that it is all-absorbing 
in its importance to my mind.’ This may be régarded as expert 
testimony, altho, in conditions approaching a war footing, the 
wireless outfits might not have worked as well as the admiral 
anticipates. However, it is clear that space-telegraph sets must 
now be considered an essential part of all up-to-date war-ships. 
Another possibility—and a very interesting one—of the use of 
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space telegraphy in naval warfare is in communicating with sub- 
marine boats. As is well known, the submarines are ‘blind’ 
below the surface of the water, and this fact constitutes the 
greatest drawback to their usefulness. If, when submerged, 
messages can be transmitted to this new type of torpedo-boat 
from vessels on the surface or from shore stations, the value of 
the submergible boats will be greatly increased. ‘Theoretically 
it would seem that this accomplishment should be possible, yet 
only actual experiment can determine whether a practicable 
method of communication can be developed. It is said that 
French naval officers have already had some success in trans- 
mitting wireless messages to the submarine 77z/on, and it is 
also intimated that the torpedo-boat experts of the British navy 
are at work onthe problem. In the mean time, one wonders if it 
would not be possible to turn to some use the submarine-signal- 
ing experiments of the late Elisha Gray and Arthur J. Mundy as 
the basis of a system of acoustic communication with the sub- 
marine boats through the water.” 





Observations on Comets’ Tails.—“The shape, ex- 
tent, and precise form and position of the comet’s tail,” says 
Knowledge, “are better observed by the naked eye than with 
the telescope; since the eye can embrace a far wider field, and 
is the fitter instrument for dealing with great extensions of faint 
light. To map out, night by night, the precise position of the 
tail or tails with reference to the neighboring stars, to trace its 
limit and to determine its exact form, are by no means unim- 
portant tasks. It was very early noticed that the tails of comets 
are in general directed away from the sun, and the instance of 
certain comets, which passed at perihelion very close to the solar 
surface, was sufficient to prove that we must not regard a comet's 
tail as forming a body coherent with the head, Thus the great 
comet of 1843 swept around some 180° of longitude at peribelion 
in something like eighteen hours of time. The tail which had 
been seen before perihelion, pointing away from the sun in one 
direction, could not possibly have been composed of the same 
material as made up the tail, lying in the opposite direction after 
peribelion. But if it were supposed that the sun were capable 
of exercising a repulsive force upon some portion of the sub- 
stance of the comet, driving it off in a continuous stream, then 
the general behavior of cometary tails would be accounted for. 
The tail, seen at any particular time, would be the summation 
of particles which had left the comet at different successive in- 
stants, just as the trail of smoke from the funnel of a locomo- 
tive, as seen at any particular moment, is composed of particles 
that came off from it at successive instants, and is not a body 
coherent with the engine. . . . Professor Brédikhine found that 
several of the great comets of the past century were distin- 
guished by the possession of long straight tails which must have 
been composed of particles moving under an influence some 
twelve or fourteen times that of gravity.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE relative cost of slow and fast trains, according to recent investiga- 
tions, seems, says Railway and Locomotive Engineering, to be properly 
much more an operating question than one affecting the design of equip- 
ment. “In arecenttest made on theCentral Railroad of New Jersey a train 
of eight empty passenger-coaches and a dynamometer, weighing alto- 
gether 309 tons, was hauled from Jersey City to Somerville and return 
twice by the same engine on the same day.” The idea was to run one 
round trip at between sixty and seventy miles per hour, and the other at 
not more than thirty miles per hour, and analyze the results. Unfortu- 
nately the “slow” train had to be run too fast to give satisfactory results. 


HUMAN Opors.—Charles Féré calls attention, in the Revue de Médecine, 
to the fact that the skin possesses a certain odor which varies according to 
the individual, the age, and the race. Says 7he Medical Century, August 1, 
in an abstract of Féré’s paper: “The nervous system seems to exert much 
influence over the odor of the cutaneous secretions. Hammond cites the 
case of a woman who aiways gave out an odor of pineapple when she was 
in a temper, and another who smelt of violets when suffering from an hys- 
terical attack. ‘The special point to which the writer desires to call atten- 
tion is that certain odors are inherited, or may even extend to side 
branches of the same family. Dogs are always able to recognize this odor 
even when. it is so subtle as to escape thé observation of man, The author 
cites interesting cases of emotions produced by odors reminiscent of cer- 
tain events, anda case of total disappearance of all cutaneous odor with 
every beginning of pregnancy. In relation to the latter occurrence, he 
states that Morren found that aromatic orchids lost their perfumea half- 
hour after the artificial application of pollen, while non-fertilized flowers 
retain their perfume for a much longer time.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


OUTLOOK FOR MISSIONARY WORK IN 
AFRICA. 


OSEPH CRANE HARTZELL, the missionary bishop of the 
J Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa, has returned to this 
country after an absence of two years, during which he traveled 
many thousands of miles around and through the “* Dark Conti- 
nent.” In a statement prepared for the New York Cristian 
Advocate, the bishop gives some interesting facts in relation to 
the present status of missionary work in Africa and the pros- 
pects for the future. He declares: 


“I have made six episcopal tours in Africa, the last being the 
most extensive and thorough. They have enabled me to com- 
plete the organization of the work into three conferences, two on 
the West and one on the East coast; fix upon centers for main 
stations; adjust working relations with the several governments 
under whose flags we operate; learn something of the native 
Africans, and the best methods for mission movements among 
them ; open work among white populations in Rhodesia and else- 
where, largely on self-supporting plans, and thus make American 
Methodism a permanent and influential factor among the Eu- 
ropean and American white people of the continent; and to 
have personal knowledge of every part of the field and of the 
ee 

“Five years ago we had one missionary and one native mis- 
sion-station, with six members, at Inhambane, East Africa. 
Now we have a conference of nineteen members and workers 
and over 300 communicants, and property worth $100,000, not 
counting over 13,000 acres of land; our native church and school 
work grows rapidly ; our printing-press is busy; our industrial 
farm and experiment station at Old Umtali are highly com- 
mended for their practical efficiency. At New Umtali, besides 
the success with natives, the work among the Europeans and 
African white people is remarkably successful. We are building 
a $10,000 church on lots worth $6,000 which were donated to us; 
and the Umtali Academy has just closed a most successful year. 
; My own expectations have been more than realized in East 
Africa. Further offers for large cooperation are made. For 
every dollar of special gifts beyond the missionary appropriations 
received in America I can raise one or more elsewhere. Besides 
developing the centers now occupied and making them efficient 
in surrounding regions my plan is to secure concessions of land 
for other large centers northward and eastward, for those who 
come after me to occupy and develop. Now is the golden mo 
ment in South and East Africa to build well on foundations we 
have, and preempt 
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. 
workers. The outlook for large growth was never so encour 
aging. I secured another splendid and greatly needed property 


in Saint Paul de Loanda, on the coast, a city of 5,000 white 
Portuguese and 35,000 natives. It is the oldest city on the 
West coast of Africa. 
extending 300 miles 
into the _ interior. 
Two native indus- 


We have four other central stations, 








trial schools sup- 
port themselves and 
help erect our build- 
ings. We have a 
territory of 300, 000 
square miles, nine 
degrees south of the 
equator. It is sim- 
ply a question of 
money. Workers 
are offering. The 
stations are well lo- 
cated, the people all 
about are calling 
for schools and 
teachers, and will 
themselves build 
houses for schools, 
churches, and work- 


ers. 




















Bishop Hartzell is 





thoroughly optimis BISHOP J. C. HARTZELL 

tic in his view of 

the future for Christian missions in Africa, and he believes that 
great results may be anticipated in the near future. We quote 


again 


“Tgnorance as to the continent and its peoples; prejudice 
against the negro; the fifty years of experience in Liberia by 
which our oldest foreign mission had come to be regarded as a 
forlorn hope by most of the bishops and other leaders and the 
masses of our people; the Civil War and problems relating to the 
freedom which shut Africa and its millions out of American 
thought for a generation ; the success of missions in other foreign 
fields, and their growing needs which success brings; the vast 
and important claims in the home fields, and the comparative 
failure of the large and heroic plans of that apostolic evangel, 
William Taylor, have all combined to discount Africa and its 
black races as a mission-field in the thought and practical plans 
of the church. 

“But all this is rapidly changing. The watchword ‘ Africa is 


waiting’ has largely 





and plan for the fu- 
ture.” 

Three mission 
presses have been 
established, the most 
important at Monro- 
via, Liberia, where 
The New Africa is 
printed. There are 
also publishing equip- 
ments at Inhambane, 
on the East Coast, 
and in Angola. Re- 
garding the newly 
undertaken mission 
propaganda in An- 
gola, Bishop Hart- 
zell says: 

“The second new 
mission conference 





lost its significance. 








The whole continent 
is astir. With the 
coming of peace in 
South Africa and the 
increase of white pop- 
ulation the growth of 
cities and wealth will 
be great, and the 
native population will 
increase more rapidly 
than ever. ‘The 8,000 





miles of railroads in 
South Africa, along 
the Nile, and stretch- 
ing into the interior 
from several points 
on both coasts, will 
in a few years meet 
and form a continen- 
tal system of vast 
proportions. Schools 
for the study of tropi 








was organized May 
31-June 4 last, with 
fifteen from America 
and several native 
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cal diseases in Eng- 
land and on the Con- 
tinent are doing much 
to reduce the dangers 
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from malarial poisons, while all the great missionary socie- 
ties operating in Africa have appeals for enlargement every- 
where. Africa has tried ‘waiting,’ and is now calling to the civ- 
ilized world for everything that makes for permanent and good 
government and for godly and happy lives. With my limited 
knowledge of the continent as a whole I could locate 100 new cen- 
tral mission-stations, and not one be within 200 miles of any 
OUNIOES:. 6 5.56) ka 

“Tf I could have $100,000 a year for the next ten years for mis- 
sionary work in Africa the results would, I am sure, be a sur- 
prise to the church, a joy to angels.” 


HOW TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
CLERGY. 


HAT a glorious future there would be for the church if 
it were not for the clergy!” 


a 


This exclamation, which 
is quoted by the New York Churchman (August 16), is declared 
by that paper to be the utterance neither of complaining layman 
nor a disappointed clergyman, but of a “‘ wise bishop who, in a 
humorous spirit, expressed to another bishop the dependence of 


the church upon her spiritual leaders.” Zhe Churchman pro- 


ceeds to comment on what it styles the inefficiency of the clergy, 
and to suggest remedies for the defects in the present system of 


admitting candidates to the ministry. We quote as follows: 


“Tt is almost axiomatic, whether in commerce, in the army or 
the navy, or in scientific pursuits, that the test of entrance into 
official life should be more and more severe, and that that test 
should follow a man through his whole official career, so that it 
will be difficult for one to win leadership and difficult to retain 
it because there will be a growing tendency to make the removal 
of an inefficient or unworthy officer easy. In other words, a pos- 
itive test is to be applied for entrance, and positive merit is a 
condition of continuance in office. A positive bar to the develop- 
ment of the most efficient ministry is found in the fact that here 
the opposite principle is made to apply. It is easy to gain ad- 
mission to holy orders; it is next to impossible to remove a man 
from the ministry except for some open and flagrant misconduct. 
The standard of entrance and the standard of dismissal are neg- 
ative, and not positive. Not whether a man is primarily fitted 
for the high service that he is to render or whether he has main- 
tained that standard, but rather whether there is any reason why 
he should not be allowed to enter or why he should be permitted 
to remain.” 


The conditions of entrance into the ministry, maintains 7%e 
Churchman, demand radical change, and the necessity of main- 
taining not merely a barely reputable standard, but a standard 


of positive efficiency, must be insisted upon. It continues: 


‘*We have more than once called attention to the fact that if a 
young man claims an inward call, the clergy and laity bow be- 
fore that subjective impression as if it were infallible, and give 
their influence and their aid financially and otherwise to render 
his acceptance by the bishop sure. It would be better to follow 
the example of a priest of our acquaintance. In a sermon he had 
presented with such power the claims of the ministry that a 
young man was unable to resist the appeal. The preacher, how- 
ever, knew that he was wholly unequal to the work of the minis- 
try. The youth declared that he was ‘called.’ The priest said 
to him, ‘How do you know that you are called?’ He said, ‘I 
know as St. Paul knew when he was called.’ Then said the 
priest, ‘If you will give me any one of the signs that St. Paul 
gave as evidence of his call, I will be glad to present you to the 
bishop, but not otherwise.’ 

““When such a stand as this is taken, when the church returns 
to the practise of the apostles and puts first Aer call and second 
the subjective response of the individual, then a true test will 
be established, and mistaken vocations will no longer bea bar 
to the glorious future of the church.” 


The Living 
clerical efficiency would be considerably increased if more liberal 


Church (Milwaukee, August 16) suggests that 


salaries were paid. It says: 


“It is generally conceded that, altho in commencing a young 
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man receives a higher salary in the ministry than in any 
other profession, the man of experience and ability does not re- 
ceive anywhere near as much as the same ability and experience 
would have received in some other professions, Either, then, 
the ministry is filled with men of very moderate ability and al- 
ways has been so filled, or else there has been the smaller pro- 
portional salary ; for no man seems able to accumulate money 
as a clergyman, certainly not in any such proportion as the fairly 
successful lawyer or physician. But the small salary which the 
clergyman receives is perfectly well understood by him, and it is 
not expected that he shall have more than a fair competency. 

. He is willing to face many hardships of a financial nature 
for the sake of doing the work which he has chosen. ‘There is in 
it a satisfaction which is part of the reward, 

“But this willingness, which is more frequent than is often 
supposed, should not be the opportunity for parsimony to impose 
upon the ‘minister.’ ‘The whole question of clerical salaries is 
more involved than the determination of their amount and what 
a man needs for his support.” 


CANON CHEYNE AND THE ‘“*MADNESS OF 
RADICAL CRITICISM.” 


|= publication of the new volume of the “Encyclopedia 

Biblica,” under the editorship of Prof. T, K. Cheyne, ca- 
non of Rochester and Oriel professor of Scripture in Oxford Uni- 
versity, has awakened a controversy of widest interest to all who 
are keeping in touch with the problems of the “higher criticism.” 
The charge is brought against Canon Cheyne that (to quote the 
words of the Toronto Presbylerian) he “continues to act as a 
professor and clergyman of the Church of England while father- 
ing views which are regarded by many as not only out of har- 
The 


London /7/o/, an influential weekly with Anglican sympathies, 


mony with, but quite antagonistic to, the Christian faith.” 


declares : 

“The writers of this encyclopedia deny, in plain terms, the di- 
vinity of our Lord. ‘From some source or other(!) we inust be- 
lieve Jesus to have derived alike that holy severity and that tri- 
umphant joyousness of a deep faith in God which, in the end, 
made him great.’ So writes Professor Schmiedel, who informed 
us in Vol. I. that ‘in the person of Jesus we have to do witha 
completely human being. ‘The divine is to be sought in him 
only in the form in which it is capable of being found in a mah.’ 
It is interesting and somewhat reassuring to find that the same 
critic asserts that ‘ Baptism and the repetition of the Last Supper 
were no ordinances of Jesus,’ and that ‘it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that Jesus himself founded a new religious commu- 
nity.’ We have no hesitation in saying that a schdlar who can 
write in this way puts himself out of court as a dispassionate 
judge of evidence; and we are therefore the less disturbed when 
we read his confident negations of Christian belief as to the di- 
vine Person of our Lord. as 

“It is time to speak plainly about this matter. The truth is 
that Professor Cheyne is using his position to popularize and 
promulgate non-Christian beliefs. Freedom of thought and 
speech are permitted in the Church of England—and we thank 
God for it—to a degree unheard of in any other Christian com- 
munity. But there are limits to such freedom—limits which men 
can not be permitted to exceed without serious disaster. Nocan- 
did-person desires to suppress free discussion, even of the sub- 
jects most dear to the heart of Christendom. But plain men, 
who themselves believe that our Lord was more than an ordinary 
human being of exceptional talents and gifts, will not tolerate 
the endowments of the church being used to propagate teaching 
which cuts at the root of the Christian faith. Dr. Cheyne’s posi- 
tion would be quite defensible if he were a‘ free lance,’ and if he 
had not voluntarily undertaken obligations, both as a priest and 
a professor, to serve the Church of England. But when a man 
finds that his intellectual convictions no longer harmonize with 
the doctrines which he is paid to teach, it is high time for him to 
consider whether he should continue to hold the positions of dig- 
nity to which he has been appointed by the authorities of the 
university and of the church.” 


The London 


Church Times gives these sentiments its. ap- 
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proval, and adds, with some bitterness, that tho Canon Cheyne 
appears to attach no weight to the protests of Christian moral- 
ists, he will “find the opinion of plain men upon such a position 
as he holds set forth with a wholesome plainness of speech by an 
agnostic in Mr. John Morley’s essay on ‘Compromise.’” 

The Chicago Biblical World, a monthly journal published by 
the University of Chicago, is not less severe in its comment. In 
a leading article on “’The Madness of Radical Criticism in its 
zatest Phase,” it refers to Professor Van Manen’s article on 
“Paul” in the new volume as follows: 


“ 


It is undoubtedly true that the religious value of the Bible 
as a whole does not depend exclusively upon its historical ele- 











PROF. T. K. CHEYNE, 


ments, for religious impressions and inspirations may be taught 
by noble myths and sagas, even after they are recognized as mere 
pedagogical forms for the inculcation and illustration of truths. 
It is also true that such literary elements may be discovered in 
certain of the stories of the Old-Testament heroes. All this, and 
even more, may be admitted ; but common sense, as well as his- 
torical instinct, rebels when we are asked to believe that Chris- 
tianity would have come into being if its historical basis consist- 
ed of ashadowy Jesus known to us only through a few self-de- 
preciatory sentences; a semi-mythical tent-maker, ‘probably a 
Jew by birth,’ who made one journey of which there is little or 
no record, who had never dreamed of ‘ Paulinism,’ and who is to 
be known best in a writing which is no longer extant; and a col- 
lection of pseudepigraphic letters written by a school who chose 
to bear the name of this ‘Paul,’ who zealously defended the 
apostolic authority of a man of whom they knew all but nothing, 
who created historical situations suitable to justify them in at- 
tributing to him doctrines of which he had no suspicion, and the 
need of which was not felt in their own day. Such a wholesale 
auto-da-fé of historical elements is at the expense of all historical 
method, of all sane criticism, and of all Christian history.” 


In spite of the hostile attitude of the church papers, no efforts 
have as yet been made to oust Professor Cheyne from the posi- 
tions he holds; and the Boston 7ranscrift ventures the opinion 
that no such efforts will be made. At the same time, adds 7he 
Transcript, “the last has not been heard of this case.” The 
same paper continues: 


“It raises the whole problem of casuistry involved in creed 
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subscription and ordination vows. Certainly nothing but a pro- 
found sense of duty and honor should govern a man whose posi- 
tion as professor and as editor gives him opportunity for so far- 
reaching influence as Professor Cheyne enjoys. 

“The High-Church party is by no means a unit in matters of 
Biblical scholarship, whatever may be its coherence on matters 
ofritual. Bishop (formerly Canon) Gore and the group of Oxford 
tutors who have recently issued a bold and suggestive collection 
of essays, entitled ‘Contentio Veritatis,’ will scarcely be in a 
position to assail Professor Cheyne or to deny him substantial 
support should he need to rally his friends.” 

In the ultra-radical religious papers, Canon Cheyne’s views 
win expressions of warm commendation. The London Literary 
Guide and Rationalist Review observes: “ Perhaps it is inevi 
table, in the evolution of human thought, that there should be 
rationalists both within and without the church. At any rate, 
we have no quarrel with Canon Cheyne. Wecan only express 
our admiration for his great ability, for the depth and extent of 
his scholarship, and for the quiet, unflinching courage with which 
he assails some of the most sacred points of the ancient Christian 
creed.” 





ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF ‘** APOSTOLIC 
SUCCESSION.” 


HEN was the theory of “Apostolic Succession” first rec- 
ognized as a part of church doctrine? Under what cir- 
cumstances arose the thought that episcopacy is of divine ap- 
pointment; that only he is a true bishop who stands in the direct 
line of apostolic succession; that episcopal ordination is neces- 
sary to the constitution of the clergy; and that the sacraments 
can be validly performed only by one episcopally ordained? 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, who devotes himself to a consideration of these questions 
in Zhe American Journal of Theology (July), states at the out- 
set his belief that the idea of apostolic succession had no place 
whatever in the minds of Paul and the apostles. “We have no 
warrant in any of our sources,” he says, “for the assumption 
that the church, in the thought of any of the apostles, existed 
before its members or independently of them; that it was an 
institution in and of itself and separate from them; that it had 
grace which it could bestow upon them by virtue of its special 
relation to Christ. . . . Whatever authority and leadership any 
believer might possess in virtue of his spiritual gift was a purely 
spiritual authority and leadership.” He continues; 

‘Apostles were traveling missionaries or evangelists who went 
about from place to place proclaiming the Gospel and spreading 
the kingdom of Christ. ‘There were many of them in the early 
church, and only gradually did the name take on the exclusive 
meaning which it now has—only gradually was it confined to the 
twelve and Paul as distinguished from other missionaries and 
messengers of Christ. There is no sign that the apostles, 
whether the twelve or others, held any official position in the 
church; that they had an ecclesiastical office which gave them 
an inherent right to rule over their brethren. When Christ chose 
the twelve he sent them out to be missionaries and preachers of 
the kingdom of God (Matt. x. 5 e¢ seg.), and the same is true of 
the seventy (Luke x. 1 e¢ seg..), who were apostles as really 
as the twelve. Nothing was said about holding office, about 
ruling or governing the church, or about exercising any kind of 
authority over those to whom they were sent.” 

It is plain, then, that the apostles and early teachers claimed 
no official authority over the church. But at an early day we 
find regular officers of one kind or another appointed in the vari- 
ous local churches; and in the second century the three distinct 
offices of bishop, presbyter, and deacon are testified to, at least 
in Asia Minor. Their chief functions were (1) the administra- 
tion of charities; (2 )the conduct of religious services and of the 
Lord’s Supper; and (3) the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Professor McGiffert writes further : 


“As time passed and the original dependence upog the Spirit 
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grew less marked, and the need of external guarantees of law 
and order was more and more recognized, the conviction grew 
upon the church that . . . the regularly appointed officers of the 
church must retain permanent and absolute control of its activi- 
ties. ‘This principle was first voiced, so far as we know, by 
Clement of Rome in his epistle to the Corinthians. ‘The epistle 
was called forth by the existence of serious trouble in the Corin- 
thian Church, the cause of which we do not certainly know, but 
which may well have been due to a conflict between those who 
held that, when men possessed of special inspiration were pres- 
ent—men recognized as Christian prophets—they should take 
precedence even of the regular officers of the church, and should 
be given charge of the services and of the various religious ac- 
tivities connected therewith; and those, on the other hand, who 
maintained that the duly appointed officers should continue al- 
ways in full control. The former position was in accord with the 
primitive principle and practise, and seems to have been shared 
by the majority of the Corinthian Church. The result, at any 
rate, was that some of the officers—perhaps those who stood for 
their own official rights over against the rights of prophets and 
other inspired men—were deposed from office. It was appar- 
ently under these circumstances that Clement’s epistle was writ- 
ten in the name of the Church of Rome.” 


The new theory of apostolic authority thus first stated was 
fully developed by the middle of the third century, when it found 
clear and complete expression in the writings of Bishop Cyprian, 
of Carthage; and soon thereafter it became the common posses- 
sion of the church at large. Professor McGiffert concludes: 


“It is this theory which has been handed down through the 
centuries as the Catholic theory of the church and the ministry. 
Rejected by the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, 
including the leaders of the ecclesiastical revolution in England, 
it was maintained by the Roman Catholics and given clear state- 
ment at the council of Trent; and it found its way into the 
Church of England toward the end of the sixteenth century, be- 
came widespread there in the seventeenth, and has ever since 
been upheld by a large party within that communion; but it has 
never found a place in the official standards of the church and 
has never secured universal acceptance. A man may be in good 
standing in the Episcopal Church, either in this country or Eng- 
land, whether he accepts or rejects it. As between the view of 
broad-church Episcopalians and the view of non-episcopal com- 
munions, there is no vital difference. Both stand on the platform 
of primitive Christianity in refusing to claim exclusive divine 
right for the form of government to which they are attached, and 
exclusive validity for their own church and ministry. But high- 
churchism departs entirely from the primitive position. For in 
the primitive period, as has been seen, the church of Christ was 
not regarded as an institution possessed of divine grace inde- 
pendently of its members, and so conferring upon them some- 
thing which they could not gain directly from the Spirit ; no spe- 
cial priest class existed endowed with sacerdotal powers not 
shared by Christians in general; and ordination, so far as it was 
employed at all, imparted no special grace, and was not in the 
least requisite to the valid administration of the rites later known 
as sacraments,” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE editor of the Assumption, IIl., /wdepfendent is threatened with pfose- 
cution for publishing improper literature because he has undertaken to 
print the entire Bible asa serial in his newspaper. 


ON the occasion of Governor Taft’s visit to Rome, President Roosevelt 
presented the Pope with an autograph edition of his literary works The 
Pope has reciprocated by sending to the President, through Bishop O’Gor- 
man, one of the members of the Taft commission, a beautiful mosaic, por- 
traying Leo XIII. seated on a bench in the Vatican gardens. The gift isa 
copy of a Corridi painting, and is from the Vatican studios, 


THE REV THOMAS GALLAUDET, who died recently in New York, gave his 
life to religious work among the deaf-mutes. In this he followed in the 
footsteps of his father, who was the founder of the first permanent school 
in America for the deaf and dumb. Dr Gallaudet established St Anne's 
Church for deaf-mutes in New York City as far back as 1851, and con- 
stantly traveled from place to place preaching his silent sermons. “There 
are few cases in history.” declares the New York Cu//ovk, “of finer work 
done tor humanity by father and son than that presented by the two men 
who have made their name a synonym for the loftiest charity.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ENGLISH TRIBUTES TO OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


“T° HE public school system of the United States is now the sub- 

ject of glowing tributes abroad, principally as the result of 
investigations conducted in behalf of the board of education 
in London by Sir Joshua Fitch and Mr. M. E. Sadler, leading 
lights of education in England. ‘The moral and educational 
value of American public schools is pronounced incalculable, 
The attachment of the whole people to them is attributed partly 
to their high level of intelligence and partly to their perception 
that the public schools constitute a bulwark against plutocracy 
and all subversion of the spirit of American institutions. Zhe 
Daily News (London) says: 


“When Mr. Carnegie granted free university education to 
Scotland the professors in their armchairs raised a chorus of 
grumbling. How frequently we hear the phrase that So-and-so 
has had the advantage of a public-school education. ‘I'his means 
that a hundred other children have been placed by the commu- 
nity at a disadvantage. In the United States it is impossible to 
secure any such unfair start in life. The fashionable private 
schools are, if anything, rather less efficient than the public 
schools; and for a rich man to withdraw his child from the gene- 
ral race for knowledge is regarded as a confession that the child 
is deficient in mental attainments. America’s discourtesy to 
people who fail is to some extent justified, because she is able to 
boast that everybody has had a chance. ‘The ratepayer, so far 
from stinting expenditure upon schools, regards the levy as an 
indispensable insurance against plutocratic domination, There 
are innumerable families in which humble parents stake every 
dollar they possess upon the intellects of their children, who con- 
sequently, whatever be their station in life, exhibit a courtesy 
and refinement at least as worthy of admiration as any we find 
at Ascot or Eton. At Brooklyn ‘home manners, table manners, 
school manners, street manners, manners in public assemblies 
and in public conveyances’ are regularly taught.” 


It would bean immense gain to England, in the opinion of this 
authority, if the American public-school system couid be trans- 
planted to Great Britain: 


“Eton and Harrow and Uppingham. have deliberately elimi- 
nated the plebeian element, with the result that the governing 
classes are drawn from too limited a field. . . . Neither in the 
schools for the rich nor in the schools for the poor can there be in 
this country any sincere ‘instruction in the duties of citizenship,’ 
which is so important a feature of the American curriculum, 
For while, formally, we admit the rights of man, practically we 
preserve in our midst the fabric of medieval feudalism,” 


‘The grand source of the “enthusiasm ” over the American pub- 
lic schools is the fact that they are near to the people and under 
their control, according to the London 7imes. “The develop- 
meut,” it says, “of education under the conditions of this free 
and vigorous life among our own kindred must have lessons for 


us 
“There is an essential unity of belief in democratic education, 
of desire to make it generally accessible, and of determination to 
keep up its quality. Hence, says Sir Joshua Fitch, ‘ America 
may be regarded as a laboratory in which educiutional experi- 
ments are being tried on a great scale, under conditions excep- 
tionally favorable to the encouragement of inventiveness and 
fresh enthusiasm, and to the discovery of new methods and new 
truchs.’ The first grand condition which makes all this life aad 
movement possible is popular enthusiasm, the belief of the 
democracy in its schools and of the schools in the democracy, 
In that lies a driving power which 1s as yet wanting in England.” 
Sir Joshua Fitch also notes that “the exclusion of sectarian and 
clerical influence from the common school appears in many places 
to have had the incidental effect of quickening the zeal of the 
churches, making them more sensible of their responsibility.” 
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EUROPE’S AGITATION OVER PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT’S SPEECHES. 


XTRAORDINARY as is the attention with which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech-making tour has been followed in 

the United States, the notice taken of it in Europe is more extraor- 
dinary still. It is not going too far to say that the President of 
the United States has thrown the German Emperor completely 
into the shade as a world personality, a circumstance which is 
fully appreciated abroad. The advantages are admittedly on the 
side of Mr. Roosevelt. He rules a greater nation than does Wil- 
liam II. He stands for ideas totally at variance with those rep- 
resented by the Hohenzollern. In addressing his countrymen, 
Mr. Roosevelt speaks to those to whom he is responsible and ful- 
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PROFESSOR ROOSEVELT (in his great Trust Act): ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, in order to domonstrate the possibility of controlling these powerful 
creatures, not all of them equally tractable, I will now descend into their 
midst.” [Proceeds to get out of hisdepth.] 


— Punch (London). 


fils a constitutional function. William II. addresses subjects 
whose right to hold him to account he denies. Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
fesses to get his authority from the people of the United States, 
and William II. professes to get his from the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. ‘To what extent these factors—supplemented by the per- 
sonal equation—affect the seriousness with which the two men 
are respectively taken is a matter of opinion, but there is nodoubt 
that the eclipse of William is for the time being complete. Eu- 
rope is ringing with Roosevelt, the trusts and the Monroe Doctrine 
affording texts. ‘This is how the situation impresses Zhe West- 
minster Gazette (London) : 


“President Roosevelt's campaign clearly bids fair to be one of 
the most courageous political adventures of our time. To under- 
stand its bearings we must consider the circumstances which 
have brought Mr. Roosevelt to his present position. He was 
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made Vice-President in 1900, when McKinley became President, 
with the scarcely concealed intention of blocking his way to the 
Presidency. . . . But the assassination of Mr. McKinley brought 
confusion to this plan and raised to the Presidency the very man 
whom the managers of the Republican Party did not desire to see 
President, and whose ambitions in that direction were supposed 
to have been effectively blocked. Since he is President his party 
have had to make the best of him, albeit with many misgivings 
as to the effect which his independent ways and uncontrollable 
conscience might have upon the party machine. But it has been 
an open secret that certain of the most powerful members of the 
party did not intend him to have the nomination for a second term 
of office if they could possibly prevent it. There are other and 
senior men in waiting who, if Mr. McKinley had survived, would 
have had the prior claim, and who are not all inclined to step 
aside because their junior, whom they thought to have been 
shelved, has by a stroke of fate been temporarily promoted to 
the White House.” 


Our acute contemporary next remarks that Mr. Roosevelt “is 
aman of immense vigor who believes as fervently in his own 
mission as the German Emperor believes in his”: 


“And in taking the field against the trusts, he is practically 
appealing to the mass of the American people against the man- 
agers of his own party who wish to dispose of the Presidency in 
their own way at the 1goq4 election.” 


As to whether Mr. Roosevelt will overcome the trusts, the Lon- 
don newspaper hesitates in advancing an opinion. ‘But it is 
impossible, meanwhile,” it says, ‘not to admire his courage,” 
and Europe, generally, is of the same mind. It is when they 
come to Mr. Roosevelt’s utterances on the Monroe Doctrine that 
the foreign papers are at loggerheads. German organs are quite 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt is warning Great Britain out of 
Canada and the West Indies. English journals say the Roose- 
velt speeches are polite notices to Germany to keep the mailed 
fist away from this hemisphere. Thus the London 77mes : 

“Mr. Roosevelt is not more inclined than his predecessors in 
office to strain the Monroe Doctrine so as to contest in any way 
the right of this country, or of any other country, to the posses- 
sion of portions of the American continent that have belonged to 
the British empire or to other nations. This was the original 
meaning and purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, which, according 
to high authorities in the United States, among them Charles 
Sumner, had its birth in the policy of Canning, who boasted, 
when he threw the influence of Great Britain into the same scale 
as that of the United States in favor of the Spanish colonies 
struggling for their independence, that he had ‘called the new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old.’ It was 
never intended then, nor is it intended now, to give the Monroe 
Doctrine an exclusive character. It does not affect the title of 
any European Power to retain its dominions on the American 
continent, so long as the population do not, as in the case of 
Cuba, make an active and sustained protest against the rule of 
the mother country. In our own case, we are perfectly ready to 
acquiesce in the application of this principle.” 

This view is thoroughly representative of British opinion, al- 
tho there isasmall element of opposition, voiced, as usual, by the 
anti-American Sa/urday Review (London), which says: 


“The President of the United States, probably with real politi- 
cal sagacity, has lately been reaffirming the Monroe rule with a 
great emphasis. Doubtless it was necessary to invoke some idol 
of the American people to counterbalance the disturbing effect 
in party politics of the President’s unkind remarks about trusts 
and trust magnates, who with their unlimited means have ever 
been such pillars of the Republican party. ... The peculiar, 
and amusing, feature of the Monroe aspiration is the legal cloth- 
ing the Americans love to throw around a mere dictate of human 
nature. They must call by the learned name of doctrine and 
rule what is simply policy. ‘If any of you Europeans try to 
effect a political lodgment in our half, we will fight you.’ There 
is the whole business: that is the beginning and end of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. . . . The South Americans will not, if they are 
wise, resent the growth of German influence in the Southern 
continent. They will find it a most useful counter to North 
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American expansion. Nor from the point of view of South 
Americans can there be danger from Germany parallel to the 
danger from the United States. Germany is far away; the 
States are on their heels. ‘The Americans are acute enough to 
see what a serious obstacle to American ambition German influ- 
ence in the South may be.” 


German utterances are extremely guarded, a fact which is 
The 


Vienna correspondent of the London 77mes has his suspicions 


traced to the muzzling of the official and semi-official press. 


aroused on one point, and gives them this utterance: 


“The extraordinary attitude assumed by the leading organ of 
the German press in Austria toward President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment on the Monroe Doctrine, which it represents as being di- 
rected chiefly against Great Britain, and equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war upon her, is highly characteristic in several] respects. 
It has long been evident that the mot @’ ordre given to the German 
press respecting the United States and Great Britain is to set 
those two Powers by the ears, and for that purpose to take every 
possible opportunity to represent them as irrevocably separated 
by conflicting and irreconcilable interests. It would appear that 
that idea has now found an echo in this country.” 

The echo to which the suspicious correspondent refers is to be 
found in a sensational editorial in the Neue Frete Presse (Vien- 
na), which declares that President Roosevelt’s utterance on the 
Monroe Doctrine is directed primarily against England. Says 
the German organ in Austria: 


“The thunder that the President of the Union rolled forth sounds 
like a far-echoing answer to the conference of colonial premiers 
that Chamberlain summoned to confirm England’s standing as a 
great power. The farsighted Englishman wanted to strengthen 
the connection of the colonies with the motherland. He wished 
to place them under the obligation of rendering military aid in 
the event of war. England had hitherto been an independent 
political organism of which London was the heart. It was to 
be made the heart of an organized complex state. The central- 
izing efforts of the English Colonial Minister now confront the 
centralizing efforts of Roosevelt. Canada must draw nearer to 
England—that is Chamberlain’s plan. Canada must become 
American—that is the retort of the American politician. In Eng- 
land this retort will make a deep impression. For in the United 
Kingdom it is.known that the state had to do its utmost, that it 
had to exert its greatest strength to overcome the small South 
African republics. ‘These enemies were so strong, they could 
offer such a long resistance because they were separated from 
their enemy, England, by the sea. Now a war over Canada is 
brought within the range of vision of the United Kingdom—a 
war with a new opponent from which it is likewise separated by 
the ocean—a war with a power which has grown to be prodigious 
and which therefore can not be compared in formidable quality 
with the Transvaal states. Roosevelt shakes his knuckled fist 
at England because she betrayed, in the war she had to wage in 
South Africa, her lack of military power to the world. It must 
now be clear to Chamberlain why the President of the Union 
wants the mighty navy he is always asking for.” 

The situation is all due to imperialism in the United States, 
says the anti-American and Conservative Areuz Zeitung (Ber- 
lin). The imperialists in the United States see their chief obsta- 
cle in the German Emperor. “In the German Emperor the Re- 
publican imperialists dread an inconvenient competitor in their 
efforts to establish a ‘North American world-empire.” This im- 
perialism in the United States, says the German organ, “grows 
with time into a menace to the peace of the world, not least be- 
cause such imperialism lacks an emperor who feels responsible 
for all his acts before God and before men.” The Journa/ des 
Débats (Paris) comments upon the futility of the dispute be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain as to which of thetwois aimed 


at in Mr. Roosevelt’s Monroe Doctrine speeches. ‘European 
nations,” it says, “would do well to apply to themselves collec- 
tively” the words of the President. ‘American imperialism, 
combined with the Monroe Doctrine, represents an element in 
world politics that no Power can afford to disregard.”—7rans/da- 
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EVADING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


NEW method of dealing with the Monroe Doctrine has 

been hit upon by the German press, and. it is proposed to 
apply it in the case of Venezuela. The plan is for Germany, in 
combination with France—which has its difficulty, too, with the 
South American ‘“ Power”—to assume control of Venezuelan 
finances along lines indicated, evidently, by the precedent of 
China. 


combine,’ 


The United States is to be invited to join this “little 


and the Ké/nische Zeitung, which is advocating the 


























WITH IMPUNITY. 
MRS, BRITANNIA (feebly protesting): ‘‘ You’re a very naughty boy, I've 
a good mind to give you a hard knock.”’ 
YOUNG ARGENTINE (with confidence, pointing to member of the Monroe 
Doctrine Police): ‘“*Gar on! The copper wouldn’t let yer!” 
— Punch (London). 


The Deutsche 
It is even willing to 


idea, does not think it open to any valid objection. 
Zeitung thinks the plan a splendid one. 
bring Great Britain into it, 

But newspapers outside of Germany are not so sure that the 
response of the United States to such a proposition would be of 
an encouraging nature from the German point of view. The 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels) says: 


“It is to be noted first of all that the German newspapers do 
not speak of a direct intervention of Germany, and that they very 
cleverly seek to involve the United States in their plan. It was 
the great American republic, indeed, that lately opposed a Ger- 
man naval demonstration in Venezuelan waters, and, in virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, it will never indorse any action by a 
European power against an American state. In order to com- 
pletely reassure the Washington Cabinet, the German newspa- 
pers now propose its participation in a common movement 
against Venezuela. The United States certainly asks nothing 
better than to intervene, since it desires above all things to exer- 
cise an influence over the nations of the two Americas; but we 
doubt if it will ever admit a European intervention, even in this 
form, or tolerate control by European Powers of the finances of 
an American state.”— 7rans/ations made for Tue Literary 
DicEst. 
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RESULT OF THE JAPANESE ELECTION. 


HE result of the general election in Japan has been, on the 
whole, a victory for the Marquis Ito, which means that 
the building of a powerful navy will be continued. ‘he Seiyu- 
Kai, or constitutional conservative party, will have something 
over 190 members in the new house, or more than a plurality, ac- 
cording to the Kokumin Shimbun, an accurate native paper, and 
the total number of deputies chosen was 382. The remaining 
members are distributed among the progressists, the imperialists, 
and the independents, with about a dozen members of the Sanshi 
Club, thus insuring representation in the cabinet to the follow- 
ing of Count Okuma. But in order to understand the real 
meaning of the election results, it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain constitutional 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs ; but, having narrowly escaped assas- 
sination, with the loss of a leg from the explosion of a bomb, he 
was forced to resign by the popular clamor which his policy in 
regard to the revision of the treaties produced. Since then, with 
the exception of a short interval during wnich he was at the head 
of the Government, he has remained in opposition, the head of 
the political party whose avowed object is to bring about party 
government; and his ambition is to be Prime Minister in a 
government brought into and maintained in office by a strong 
parliamentary party.” 

It is quite evident that the Emperor will continue to wield 
final power. As Zhe Quarterly Review puts it: 


“Whatever may be the warmth of antagonism prevailing be- 
tween political parties in Japan, or whatever the opposition of 
the Government at any particular crisis, the authority of the Em- 

peror remains as un- 





limitations which are 
thus set forth by Zhe 
Quarterly Review 
(London) : 


“The House of Com- 
mons consists of per- 
sons over thirty years 
of age, who have re- 
sided for one year in 
their district and have 
been tax-payers, for 
three years. The elec- 
tors must possess sim- 
ilar qualifications, with 
the exception that their 
age limit is twenty-five. 
In finance a large meas- 
ure of control is re- 
served to the lower 
house, which has the 
power of passing or re- 
jecting the budget; but 
it has no control over 








questioned, his com- 
mands as_ implicitly 
obeyed, as they were 
theoretically in ancient 
days. His wish has 
only to be expressed, 
and all opposition 
ceases; and the inher- 
ited reverence for his 
person, deeply implant- 
ed in the hearts of the 
people since the dawn 
of history, at once 
changes the most vio 
lent politician into a 
submissive worshiper 
of the divine right of 
kings, who can do no 
wrong. ‘This wish is, 
however, only ex- 
pressed as a last re- 
sort.” 


The Japanese dis- 








the expenses of the 5 7 4 2 
court or of the army 
and navy, or the sal- 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN AND HIS FAMILY. 


(1) The Emperor Mutsu Hito, r21st Emperor of Japan. (2) The Empress Haruko, the third 


. ; played great aptitude 
1 ° ° . 
for electioneering in 


the contest just ended, 


aries of civil officials; daughter of Ichijo Tadaka, a noble of the first rank. (3) The Crown Prince, Yoshi Hito, Haru according to the Kobe 
while, should it fail for no Miya, third son of the Emperor, by Madame Yanagiwara. (4) The Crown Princess, Sadako Chronicle, a British 
any cause to pass the Kujo (daughter of Prince Michitaka), married the Crown Prince, May 10, 1900. (5) Musako, 


budget, the Govern- 


Tsune no Miya, the Emperor's sixth daughter by Madame Sono Yoshiko. (6) Fusako, Kane P&per published in Ja 
no Miya, the Emperor's seventh daughter by Madame Sono Yoshiko. (7) Nobuko. Fumi no pan: 


ment is always at lib- Miya, the Emperor’s eighth daughter by Madame Sono Yoshiko, (8) Akiko, Yasu no Miya, 
erty to fall back on that the Emperor’s ninth daughter by Madame Sono Yoshiko. “In the vicinity of 


of the preceding year. 

Finally, the cabinet is responsible to the Emperor alone, and its 
continued existence is entirely independent of the parliament, 
notwithstanding the power of the purse held by the latter, this 
power being further limited by the right, reserved to the Govern- 
ment, to take, at any time of national urgency, such financial 
measures as may be deemed necessary.” 


As to the parties which figured in the elections recently held, 
our authority supplies some valuable information : 


“At the present time there may be said to be four parties in 
the Japanese Parliament, but two of these—the Imperialists 
(avowed supporters of the cabinet) and the Independents (mainly 
representing the commercial classes) —are comparatively insigni- 
ficant in numbers, so much so that the present Government is de- 
pendent on the good-will of the Constitutionalists, The other 
two, corresponding in general to our Conservatives and Liberals, 
are the Seiyu Kai (Constitutionalists) and the Shimpoto (Progres- 
sives; literally, * walk forward party’). The acknowledged lead- 
er of the first, which at present possesses an overwhelming ma- 
jority, is the Marquis Ito; of the second, Count Okuma. Count 
Okuma was one of the most distinguished statesmen who took a 
leading share both in the revolution itself and in the promotion 
of the subsequent reforms. Heremained acabinet minister until 
1881, when he separated from the cabinet on the ground—not ad- 
mitted by his colleagues—that the time had then already come 
for the establishment of a parliament in fulfilment of the Mika- 
do’s coronation oath. Eight years later he was again in office as 


the polling-stations 
several houses were hired by the canvassers of each candidate, and 
used as committee-rooms, ‘There the respective canvassers as- 
sembled, watching each voter arriving, and using every art in 
their endeavors to entice the voter to vote for their man.....A 
few days previous to the election, admission tickets to the polling- 
station were distributed by the authorities among the voters. The 
slips were numbered each according to the electoral list, and bore 
the nameand address of the holder. ... Voters going in went up 
the left hand staircase, and departed by the back staircase, the 
place being guarded by the police. Voters had first to show their 
admission tickets to the police at the entrance gate, where a hozu- 
kai received their hats, sticks, or umbrellas, Inside the polling- 
station the voter showed his ticket, which was checked with the 
electoral list, and then a voting ticket was handed to him, and 
again this was checked with the electoral list and numbered to 
show the order of arrival. Every time the ticket was checked the 
voter put his seal on the electoral list. Then a voting paper 
was handed him, and the voter went to the writing-stands, each 
of which was isolated by screens of calico. After putting down 
the name of his candidate, the voter would fold the paner up and 
go before thé mayor and the witnesses, where the ballot-box was 
placed. Into the box was put the paper, and the voter then lIeft 
the building.” 


The supremacy of Marquis Ito in Japanese politics is the stri- 
king outcome of the elections, according to The Japan Weekly 
Mail (Yokohama), a British organ. 
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The Only Absolutely New Encyclopaedia 


Up-to-date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. Critical 
Examination Solicited. SEE SpeciAL Orrer BELow. 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 





iow IS IT “NEW”? 


It is mot an old edition ‘‘ warmed over” 
by superficial revision for advertising 
purposes. 


It is mot an obsolete or discredited En- 
cyclopedia dusted off and gilded up for a 
bargain-counter campaign. 


It is new from the ground up—new 
plan — new editorial staff — new material 
— new type — new illustrations. 


The traditional material handed down 
from old Encyclopedias since time imme- 
morial has been severely pruned, and all 
statements unsupported by recent author- 
ities have been cut away. 


Many obsolete subjects which still find 
their places in most Encyclopedias have 
been omitted, and the more modern sub- 
jects which are of immediate interest 
have been discussed. 


The results of modern research and the 
details of recent progress in the sciences 
have been fully presented in new articles 
by experts. 


The New International Encyclopedia 





contains a kind and variety of definite 





and accurate information on scores of 





subjects which it would have been impos- 





sible to collect ten years ago. 





In many departments the knowledge of 
to-day is so new, so different from the 
beliefs of a few years ago, that “revision” 

of articles would have been impossible. 
The subjects, therefore, have been com- 
pletely rewritten to conform to the most 
recent knowledge. This has been the 
plan throughout the hundred departments 
of the New International Encyclopedia. 
It is new as a whole, and new in every 
part —the twentieth century product of 
expert scholarship, and thorough, broad- 
minded business and editorial planning 














-DODD,.MEAD & CO., Pubs., New York 


15,000 PAGES 
EDITED BY: 
DANIEL COIT CILMAN, LL.D., 


President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901) ; President of the Carnegie Institution 


HENRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., LL.D. 


Professor in Columbia University 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., 


Late Professor in New York University 
Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 


There 
Its only 


It is the one great American Encyclopedia. 
is nothing in this country comparable with it. 
peers are the great German Encyclopedias. 


IT IS A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 





















Every topic of human knowledge or investigation, from 
the world’s beginning to the present day, is pre- 
sented in clear, succinct, accurate, impartial, and popular 
statement. Art, science, history, biography, religion, dis- 
covery, government, and so on for a Hundred Depart- 
ments, are treated by specialists who are recognized 
authorities. One alphabetical arrangement embraces 
the entire field of subjects, making them instantly access- 
ible for the busy man, student, or general reader. There 
are more than 1,000 full-pageillustrations, colored 
plates, maps, and charts, besides hundreds of text 
illustrations. 


SILAS H. BERRY, Librarian, Y. M. C. A., New York: ‘I have not during the past ten 
ey seen an Encyclopedia that I was willing to recommend to our association libraries until 

Vol. I. of the New INTBRNATIONAL came to my attention. You have, I believe, made an 

entirely new encyclopedia, supplying a rea! need in the book world.” 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION INVITED 


It is impossible to adequately describe this monumental work in an 
advertisement. Send your name and address on the coupon 
herewith and a handsome prospectus with full description, sam- 
ple pages, colored plates and maps, will be sent you, to- 
gether with information regarding a 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO READERS 
OF THE LITERARY DIGEST 












DODD, 
MEAD & 
CO., N. ¥.: 


Please send, with- 
out cost to me, the 
Prospe ‘tus of the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
containing description, sample 
colored maps, and infor- 
aktitet regarding your discount and 
little-at-a-tim: payment plan for Lit- 
ERARY Dienst readers. 


















and: our little-at-a-time payment plan. 
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‘Monkeys 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEsT is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


“In Cupid's Court."—Franklin P. Adams. (Wil- 
liam S. Lord.) 

“Judith, Phoenix, and Other Anglo-Saxon 
Poems.”— Translated by J. Lesslie Hall. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., $0.75.) 

“Italian Life in Town and Country.” 
Villari. 


— Luigi 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net.) 

“The Shakespeare Cyclopedia and New Glos- 
sary."—John Phin. (The Industrial Publication 
Company, $1.50.) 


“In the Days of St. Clair..—James B. Naylor. 


(The Saalfield Publishing Company, $1.50.) 
“Typhoon.”"—Joseph Conrad. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.00 net.) 


“The Wandering Jew."—“Sibyl.” (Atlanta Pub- 


lishing & Engraving Company.) 





is pretty funny, but not more 
so than our clever puzzle 


‘“‘The ; 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 


“* The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and very 
fitting that it should be distributed t the makers 
of the best shaving soap in the world. 

“The greatest puzzle of the century, 

“A wonderful piece of ingenuity. 

“Every one is mystified, and no one 1s able to 
see how the change is made.' 

**] puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, before 
I tumbled to the trick, It’s the slickest thing I 
ever saw.”’ 


This puzzle 


FREE 





for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 10 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 











Warmer Homes! 
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If Your House is Heated by a 


FURMAN BOILER 


Write to-day ir, Valuable Illustrated Catalogue 
our Modern and Economical System, ees eee 
fi great Comfort and little Cost. Addre: 

The Herendeen Mig. Co., 9 Castle St., pace N.Y. 
Branches ; 39 Oliver St., Boston. 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Hore ccs wa {Thompson’s Eye Water 


“Industrial Conciliation."—Report of the Con- 
ference of The National Civic Federation. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00.) 

“As Seen from the Ranks.”—Charles E. Benton 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 net.) 


| “From Death to Life."—Harry Marchner. (The 


Abbey Press, $1.50.) 


“Fame for a Woman.”—Granston Metcalfe. (G. 
P, Putnam's Sons, $1.20 net.) 
| “The Philippines.”—* The First Civil Governor” 
by Theodore Roosevelt, and “Civil Government in 
the Philippines” by William H. Taft. (The Out 
look Company, $1.00.) 
“Temporal Power.” 


Marie Corelli. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


“Help and Good Cheer."—Theodore L. Cuyler. 
| (The Baker & Taylor Company, $1.00 net.) 
_“Whitman’s Ideal Democracy, and Other Wri- 
| tings."—Helena Born. (Helen Tufts, Cambridge, 
| Mass., $1.00 net ) 

| “Recollections of a Long Life."—Theodore L. 
;|Cuyler. (The Baker & Taylor Company, $1.50 
| net.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 

An Idyl of the Wood. 
Ky ARTHUR COLTON, 

Janet and I went jesting 

To the wood, to the wood, 

In a visionary questing, 

Idle mood. 

“Ah, my heart,” I said, “it teaches 

I shall find among the beeches 

A white nymph in the green reaches 

Of the wood.” 


“Oh, you will! Then I'll discover, 
In the wood, in the wood, 
A fairy prince and lover, 
Or as good, 
He shall kneel and——” 

“Now I spy light ! 
She shall meet me in the shy light 
Of-the twittering leaves and twilight 
Of the wood.” 


“And I'll say, 
Of his powers, of his powers, 
“And he'll say, ‘ Thou shalt be Princess 
Of the Flowers.’ ” 
“And I'll whisper, ‘Tho thou shinest 
As a goddess, love’s divinest, 

. Loveless, lovely, lo, thou pinest 
In thy bowers.’” 


* Here love convinces 
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ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 


Describe your property and give 
your lowest cash price in first 
letter. I can sell your property no 
matter where located. IF YOU 
WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
write me today. I can save you 
time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
7807 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
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“fJalta-Vita 


** The Perfect Food ”” 


PURE. PALATABLE, 
POPULAR 





Malta-Vita is the per- 
fect food for old and 
young, sick or well. 


Malta-Vita is the origi- 
nal and only perfectly 
cooked, thoroughly 
malted, flaked, and 
toasted whole wheat 
food. Always ready to 
eat. 

Malta-Vita contains 
more nutrition, 
more tissue-build- 
ing qualities, more 
nerve stimulant 
than is found in 
any other food. 


Malta-Vita if eaten 
for breakfast and 
supper, will insure 
perfect digestion 
and 


Remove All 
Cause 
of DYSPEPSIA and INSOMNIA. 


Eat MALTA-VITA. 
It gives Health, Strength, and Happiness. 


MALTA-VITA is perfectly cooked 
and always ready to eat. 








SOLD BY GROCERS 


MALTA.VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battie Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 








Non-Alcoholic. 


Tdeal Grape Juice. 


Unfermented. 


CONCORD, CATAWBA, 
AND IVES SEEDLINC. 


HE first pressing of the choicest, 
selected, ripe grapes from the famous 
Vineyards and the modern equipped 
Winery of THE LAKE ERIE WINE CO. 


Guaranteed absolutely free from alcohol, 
water and acids; —s but the pure, un- 
fermented, unchan srape Juice as na- 
ture produces it. delicious, invigorating 
and nutritious health food. For table use, 
for the sick and feeble, for the Holy Com- 
munion, it is unequaled in the world. 


Put up in cases of 12 quarts for $6.00; 
or 24 pints for $7.00. Half cases (to new 
customers only), $3.00 and $3.50 cash with 
order. No extra charge for assorted 
juices. Delivered free anywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Booklet free 


The Lake Erie Wine Co., Incorp., 
Department 11. SANDUSKY, O. 
Reference :—Second National Bank, Sandusky, O. 


EAT STEAM COOKED FOODS. 


Food cooked by steam is healthier and more d gestible than 
boiled or baked. Our cooker can be used to great advantage 
for steaming the diff rent cereal foods 
that are onthe market People ating 
steam cooked food will not suf 
fer from indigesti n Don't 
stand over a hot stove, but make 
summer cooking a pleasure by 
using our 


Steam Cooker with Doors 


Entire meal cooked over one burner. 
Saves fuel, labor and provisions. 
Only cooker made with steam con- 
denser and copper tank, sold on 30 
days trial. 

AGENTS WANTED. Liberal 
terms. $30 and $40 a week can be 
made by agents. Write for terri- 
tory atonce. Book Free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 


60 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff, Sts., Toledo, Ohio- 
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$1,200 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





Mutual Rubber shares advance from $252 to $264 per share on September 30, That is 
positively the last date on which you can obtain, at the present price of shares, an interest 
in this great enterprise, which is destined to change the production of crude rubber from 
the primitive and destructive method now employed by the natives to the most scientific 
and economic plan known to modern forestry under an Anglo-Saxon supervision, There 
is no large cash down payment, as the shares are paid for in small monthly installments 
covering the development of our plantation in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, which is the 
finest rubber land in the world. 





you out. 
$6,000 a year. 


and proves every statement, 





If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small monthly instalments, will bring 
you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE PERIOD OF 
PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100 AMONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we could not keep 
Of course if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly; or, better still, 25 shares will yield 
Send us at once $20 as the first monthly payment to secure 5 shares— 
$40 for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for as many shares as you wish to 
secure). This opens the door for yourself not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future 
years when, perhaps, you will not be able to earn it. 
through 20 States, who have investigated and invested. 


We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered 
Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely, 
We will hurry it to you immediately on request. 











Telegraphic reservations for shares received by September 30, and orders by mail bearing 
postmark of that date will be honored—but later orders will be filled only at the advanced price. 








MUTUAL RUBBER PRODUCTION CQO. 








And she laughed with, “Farewell, poet,” 
And I said, **‘ Farewell, maid, 

Seek love alone and know it 

Unafraid.” 

Was it hours I went unwitting, 

Fancy into fancy fitting, 

Pallid flowers and dim birds flitting, 

As Il strayed? 


Till at length where, in profusion 

Low and wet, wild and wet, 

Fern and branch in shy confusion 

Wooed and met, 

There I saw her lifting, peeping— 

“Dryad?” —“Prince?” — came 
creeping. 

Then her eyes were lit and leaping. 

’T was Janet ! 


Lit and leaping with suggestions. 
“Why, it’s you !—Why, it’s you!” 
“Yes, but, Jenny, now the question’s 
Is it true? 

Am I princely to your seeming ? 

You, the dryad of my dreaming, 

Born of beech-leaves and the gleaming 
Of the dew?” 


And we put it to the testing 
Of akiss, of a kiss, 
And the jesting and the questing 
Came to this. 
“Tested, tried, and proven neatly, 
I should call it true completely.” 
And Janet said, softly, sweetly, 
“So it is.” 
Oh, the glamour and the glimmer 
Of the wood, of the wood, 
Where the shadow and the shimmer 
Smile and brood, 
Where the lips of love laugh folly, 
And the eyes of love are holy 
In the radiant melancholy 
Of the wood ! 

—In August Scribner's Magazine. 


whispering, 





92 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








My Captive. 
By JOHN B. TaBB. 


I brought a Blossom home with me, 
Beneath my roof to stay ; 
But timorous and frail was she, 
And died before the day. 
She missed the measureless expanse 
Of heaven, and heaven her countenance. 


—In August Harper's Magazi.te. 


‘“‘At Hampstead in 1818.” 
(Keats, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt.) 
By R. E. Lee Gibson, 


Down that dim street that then was Hampstead 
Lane, 
Like common men, they went upon their way, 
| Three poet friends, who on a summer’s day 
Loved there to ramble over knoll and plain, 
And hear, perhaps, the skylark’s mellow strain, 
The plover’s note ; or pluck, perhaps, a spray 
| Of humble bloom, whereon the dew still lay,— 
| Pure, simple joys, for which their hearts were 
fain. 
Yet were they destined for renown, these three; 
Tho one met death, despairing of his bays; 
| And one died young, a victim of the sea; 
And one toiled out the Psalmist span of days. 
| Their songs are shrined within the hearts of men g 


Time has made towers of their fame since then. 


—In August Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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MacDonald-Heyward Co., 


1127 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
| Silverware, Masonic Goods, 
Fine Jewelry, Clocks. 
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ALTA MILL SHOWING AERIAL TRAM. 





n, 
Colorado, owned by THE ALTA MINES 
COMPANY. January rst its $100,000 
mill will be treating One Hundred 
Tons of Ore a Day. Shipments now being 
made to smelters. Nearly a Mile of develop- 
mental tunnels completed. Indebtedness of 
$514,000 has been reduced to $126,000. To 
pay a portion of this, the Company offers full-paid 
stock at a_low figure. No promoter stock. 
Booklet Free. Write to us. 
References: Dun’s, Bradstreets’, or any Mil- 
waukee Bank. 


WIN J. MORGAN & FINCK 


410 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


) A MINE in the San Juan Regio 








TO INVESTORS. 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 percent. A smali investment now grows inte 
a large flock in few years. Write for particulars. MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falis, Montana, 


KLIP S un Ballard. & ‘ Pittsheld, Mass, 
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PASTING EVERYTHING 


The Wels Brush Tube, white mucilage 
(Library Paste). Perfect for mounting pho- 
tos. Clean and handy for office, school and 
home use. Costs no more than massy, germ- 
breeding mucilage bottles and pots. 5c, 10c, 
and 25c sizes at dealers, or by mail 5c per & 
tube extra. Ask for the “WEIS.” Take no Ti 


Pn FOR CLIPPINGS 


The Weis Envelope Scrap Bock 
the greatest convenience for clip- 
pings and sketches, cooking recipes, 
etc. Will hold and index for ready 
reference from 500 to 1,000 clippings 
(20 envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
de Luxe; stamped side and back ; size6x10. Only 75 cents at 
stationers or from us, prepaid, If ordinary scrap books are 
wanted, ask for Wels Scrap Books. Strong and cheap. 


FOR BINDING. 


The Wels M zine Binder. 
Ouly 36 Cents 


A perfect, permanent or tem- 
porary binder, artistically covered 
in Dark Green Vellum de Luxe, 
tastefully stamped side and back. 
The Weis Binder holds six copies 
of Century, Harper's, Scribner’s 
Review of Reviews, McClure’s, 
Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s, 
Pearson’s and Strand ; 35 cents, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 12 copies, 
70 cents. For sale at stationers or 
from us at same price prepaid. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


130 La Grange St,, Toledo, Ohio 











eo . 
Cuts Time and Expense in Two 
That’s why the Razall Loose Leaf System in- 
terests both the business man and the book-keeper. 
For the business man it means minimizing the cost, 
it means keeping him in touch with the ihe. active 
features of business, eliminating the dead-wood — 
the irritating, unnecessary matter. 
For the book-keeper if means 





rompt. accurate, 
concise 
quick trial balances and early statements. 
Then the time saved can be devoted to attention to 
buys a plete outfit, including 
$18 3 r, Transfer Ledger, Indexes 
- of three form 
“Systematic Accounting ” 
about the Razall Leose Leaf System and how 
H. G. RAZALL MF6. CO. 
810-812 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


statements of conditions for his employers, 
other details—that means profit for both. 
Ledger, » In 
and 500 best eats Leaves(choice 
8). 
is he title of our handsome illustrated booklet telling 
lied to your ledger: and other books. 
Canadian Manufacturer—Chas, F. Dawson, Montreal. 





DO YOUFIT 


in your a sy business or professional 
situation? Are you receiving the salary you 
are competent to earn? Are you a square peg 
in a round hole? High-grade men are pro- 
vided. a, = with High-grade positions. 


That Hole 


in your business? Is tierea peg in it now 
that doesn't fit? Do you, asan employer, 
need a better trained man for that situa- 
tion? Or have you an opportunity that isn’t 
manned at all? We fill 5 apse jitions 
with High-grade men. rite us for refer- 
ences, plan and booklet. 
THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, 
Regi fon for Busi men, 


257 Broadway, N. ¥. 


















Hamiicted with } Thompson’s Eye Water 














PERSONALS. 
Ladies First. 


sissippi tells, in the Washington 77mes, an amu- 


Representative Williams of Mis- 


sing story of the first time he ever saw a white 
domestic servant. Reared on a Mississippi bayou, 
he knew, throughout his boyhood, no other indoor 


help than the negro. He relates: 


I was just out of the University of Virginia, and 
was going north on my way to Europe. It was 
before the days of dining-cars, and the train 
stopped twenty minutes for refreshments at Cen- 
tralia, Illinois. There was, of course, a great rush 
for the dining-room, and I was a little late in get- 
ting in. 

Down toward the end of the table I saw a va- 
cant chair, and was about to seat myself when I 
noticed a comely young woman standing close by. 
Of course I would not be so rude as to take a seat 
when a lady was standing, sol politely asked her 
to be seated, and withdrew. She said something 
Idid not quite understand, and I went around to 
the other side of the table, where there was one 
more empty chair. I was about to take that when 
I noticed another young woman standing beside 
me. Again I bowed, and requested that she be 
seated, remarking that I was not very hungry 
and could wait. 

By this time I realized that I was attracting 
some attention, but I could not account for it, and 
wondered if the boorish crowd were laughing at 
my manners. Just then a big Hoosier caught 
hold of my coat-tails and said: 

“Say, buddie, where do you come from, any- 
way?” 

I was beginning to geta bit angry, and replied 
rather sharply that I failed to recognize any kin- 
ship between us, and resented his impertinence; 
but as he asked me, I would inform him that I was 
from Mississippi. 

“I thought so, he said. Now sit down and eat. 
That girl is a waitress, and is standing there to 
serve you.” 

I sat down, but I was so much astonished and 
embarrassed that I did not enjoy the meal. 





Henry Clay as an Actor.—A_ well-known 


traveler of Chicago tells an interesting story in 


THe LITERARY DIGEST 





the Louisville: Courier-Journal about Henry Clay, | 


the great Kentucky statesman, then a well-known 


lawyer. 


“A man was once being tried for murder, and 
his case looked hopeless indeed. He had, without 
any seeming provocation, murdered one of his 
neighbors in cold blood. Not a lawyer in the 
county would touch the case. It looked bad 
enough to ruin the reputation of any barrister. 

“The man, asa last extremity, appealed to Mr. 
Clay to take the case for him. Every one thought 
that Clay would certainly refuse. But when the 
celebrated lawyer looked into the matter his fight- 
ing blood was roused, and, to the great surprise of 
all, he accepted. 

Then came a trial the like of which I have never 
seen. Clay slowly carried on the case, and it 
looked more and more hopeless. The only ground 
of defense the prisoner had was that the murdered 





This is the trade-mark 


pict URES that are \ beautiful—pictures that 

tell a story—pictures that educate. Cosmos 
pictures will fill the home with sunshine all of the 
time at little cost. Ten 
pictures for 25 cents or four 
of larger size for 25 cents, 
or, perhaps you'd rather 
send two 2-cent stamps 
for our Catalog 26, so you 
can"pick out the ones that 
«interest you most from the 
1000 miniature illustrations 
it contains, 


The petals spell the name 





“A home without pictures is like a house without win- 
dows."’"—Rushin. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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STATECRAFT AND WAR 
The Administration of Dependencies 


By Avcpneus H. Snow. 8vo, net $3.50. (By mail, 
$3.75.) 
A study of the evolution of the federal empire, with at- 
tention to the legal aspect of the question, and with espe. 
cial reference to American colonial problems. 


Government and the State 


By Freperic Woop. 
$2.40.) 
A consideration of elementary principles and of their 
practical! application, intended for general reading. 


Rhode Island 


Its Making and Its Meaning. A Survey of the An- 
nals of the Commonwealth from its Settlement to 
the Death of Roger Williams, 1636-1683. By IrvinG 
BerpineE Ricxman, author of “ John Brown among 
the Quakers, and Other Sketches,”’ etc. ith an 
introduction by James Bryce, M. P., D.C. L. Two 
= 8vo. With maps, et $5.00. (By mail, 
5-50-) 


The German Revolution of 1849 


Being an Account of the Final Struggle in Baden 
for the Maintenance of Germany’s First National 
Representative Government. By CHaARLEs W. 
DAHLINGER. 8vo. 
The writer has enjoyed a 





12mo, wet $2.25. 


(By mail, 


t advantage in deriving 
many of his facts at first hand from his father and from 
other friends who were participants in the struggle. 


As Seen from the Ranks 


A Boy in the Civil War. By Cuartes E. Benton, 
of the 150th New York State Volunteers. 12mo, met 
$1.25. (By mail, $1.35.) 
A private soldier’s account of war, the Civil War in par- 
ticular. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS - NEW YORK 














“THE DEARBORN” 
TYPEWRITER CABINET 
48 in. long, 32 in. deep, $24. 
“The Dearborn Junior” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long, 24 in. deep, $10. 
Made of Golden Oak. and Hand- 
somely Finished. 





The cheapest, handiest and 
most serviceable pieces of office 
furniture made. 


Sold on approval, charges paid 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Use 
it thirty days—if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. 

Write for illustrated catalogue of 
, the Dearborn Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 









The Only Desk File 
filing either by Alphabet, Month, 
Date or Numberin one file. Keeps 
track of everything to remember 
on any given date and any subject. 
No writing, just put the paper in 
the file, where it is securely fast- 
ened yet can be referred to instant- 
ly without remoyal. One of the 
best time and money-savers in 
existence. Indestructible ; Hand- 
some; Indispensable. Sent any- 
where in U. S., to introduce our 
time-saving devices, on receipt of 
only $1.00, 
VETTER DESK WORKS, 
67 River St., Roches er, N. Y. 
Established 25 years. 


SHORT STORIES 


sold on commission and _ syndicated. 
1,000 buyers on our list. Instruction 
given by mail in Short Story Writing, 
News Correspondence and Reportorial 
branches. Send for free booklets—tell 
how to start right. Address, 


UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, 
691 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Point 
) Your 
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oer PROPS NK C5< 88 62H t> 














AUTHORS | The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Unique 
« in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 th Ave ., N.Y.City 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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man had looked at him with such a fierce, mur- 
derous look that out of self-defense he had struck 
first. A ripple passed through the jury at this 
evidence. 

The time came for Clay to make his defense. 
It was settled in the minds of the spectators that 
the man was guilty of murder in the first degree. 
Clay calmly proceeded, laid all the proofs before 
them in his masterly way. Then, just <s he was 
about to conclude, he played his last master card. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, assuming the 
fiercest, blackest look and carrying the most un- 
dying hatred in it that I have ever seen, ‘ gentle- | 
men, if a man should look at you like this, what | 
would you do?” | 

That was all he said, but that was enough. | 
The jury was startled, and some even quailed in 
their seats. The judge moved uneasily on his 
bench. After fifteen minutes the jury filed slowly 
back with a “*Not guilty, your honor.’”’ ‘The vic- 
tory was complete. 

When Clay was congratulated on his easy vic- 
tory he said: 

“It was not so easy as you think. I spent days 
and days in my room before the mirror practising 
that look. It took more hard work to give that 
look than to investigate the most obtuse case.” 








Healthy Old Men of Science.—It is asserted 
that scientific men are apt to live long, and that 
mental industry is a positive aid to attaining a 
healthy old age. The belief receives some sup- 
port, says Modern Society, by the fact that four of 
the men recently seated at the council-table of 
the London Iron and Steel Institute were over 
eighty : 

Sir Lowthian Bell is in his eighty-seventh year, 
and still carries his extraordinary experience of 
British iron and coal as lightly as other men carry 
the gardenia in their buttonhole. Sir Bernard 
Samuelson is eighty-two. Time has left deeper 
marks on his figure and visage, it is true, but he is 
still hale and hearty. Sir John Alleyne stands as 
square and sturdy to-day as he did when at the 
head of the great Midland iron foundries which 
rolled the girders for all our earlier ironclads and 
ocean liners and cast the huge iron skeleton of 
the St. Pancras Railway station. The fourth oc- 
togenarian is an American, Mr. John Fritz of 
Bethlehem, United States. He openly preaches 
the doctrine that applied science gives men 
healthy activity of brain, and supplies that salt 
and savor to life which we all need to render our 
life worth living. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Completed Proverbs. — 

“Good management is better than a good in- 
come,” but both together are better than either 
separately. 

“The best is cheapest in the end,” if the end be 
not too far off. 

“He knows much who knows how to hold his 
tongue”; he would know much more who could 
curb a woman’s. 

“He who sings drives away sorrow,” but often 
causes sorrow to his neighbors. 

“All true love is grounded on esteem,” but 
esteem often rests upon no foundation, 

“What costs nothing is worth nothing,” whichis 
also true of much which costs much. 


“True love never grows old”; it is usually 
killed by its mother in infancy. 





Sent Free and Prepaid. 


To prove the a curative qualities of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of indigestion, or con- 
Stipation, we will send any reader of "THe Literary Dr 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


PUT WITHIN THE REACH 
OF THE PEOPLE 


NTIL recently higher education as represented by the colleges and technical 
schools has been enjoyed by only the few. The many,—the young clerks, 
mechanics, machinists, draughtsmen, school teachers and others lacking the 
leisure and means for resident study at one of these institutions,—have had 
no opportunity to fit themselves for special occupations. They have had to 
abandon all hope of advancement and take the leavings of the world’s work. 

For these thousands, a new avenue to self-improvement and a successful career is opened 

by means of 











UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
THROUGH THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AT 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Courses offered as follows : 





Macuinery Haut, Armour INSTITUTE 


Mechanical Navigation Perspective Drawing 
Electrical Hydraulics Textile Work 
Stationary Surveying Telegraphy 

Marine Sanitary Sheet Metal Work 
Locomotive Mechanical Drawing Architecture 


Also 40 short Special Engineering Courses. 
monthly payments. 

For those who have time for only an hour or two of study every day in their own homes and who 
are desirous of obtaining a thorough technical education under instructors and a School of rec- 
ognized educational standing, the American School offers exceptional opportunities as 


All Correspondence Work Counts 
Towards Degree of B. S. 
at Armour [Institute of Technology 


American School students are taught by the Faculty of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
and are admitted to the regular classes of the Institute without further examination. 

Correspondence students anxious to have special shop and laboratory practice will be helped 
to secure positions in Chicago, so they may attend the excellent night schools of the Armour 


Institute. 
SPECIAL EXTENSION OFFER 


To enroll a few representative students at once in each section of the country, whom 
we may make living examples of the benefit of our instruction, we make the following 
liberal offer: For a short time each applicant for membership in the School, whose 
references are satisfactory, will be furnished a splendid $40 Technical Library, bear- 
ing on the subjects included in his course. 


Tuition moderate, and may be paid in small 


Full particulars and catalogue of courses may be had on request. 
interested in and present occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
at ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1315 ARMOUR AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 


State course of study 





Our LOANS on home-pro- 
perties call for payments 
of interest and part of prin- 
cipal monthiy. Thus ee 
constantly gains strengt 
and funds for re-investment 
are always ready. e can 
and do earn 5 per cent net 
for every depositor of or 
more, Have never paid less. 
Write for full information 
and highest testimonials. 


Paid in Capital, $1,000,000 
ssets, 1,600,000 


SMALL 
SAVINGS 
EARNING 


We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and Specialties. 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 







5% NET) jeer: 





Gest who needs it a trial bottle of this wonderful 
Preparation. It  quick'y relieves,’ positively cures all | 
Stomach and bowe! troubles, We have thoysands of | 
testimonials from thosé who have been felievell, cured, by | 
jits use If you have,any stomach trouble, or are-bothered | 
With constipation do hot fail to write to the Vernal Remedy 

Co’; Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent free and 


Pepid ; 
«The priginal and genuine. Saw Palmetto Berry Wine i 
made ‘only by the Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. “ 


Readers of Tue Lirera 


from *‘ saddle to spur.’’ 
Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 
our book. ‘ 
We mail it free. Eat f 


‘it 
‘ at} 
| re MEHLBACH SADDLE CO., 
If affli A 4 with 5 5 (Successors to the Whitmas Saddle Co.) 
icted w , 
sore cyes use | Fhompson’s Eye Water 104 Chaitibers St.) New York. 
Ry Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 







Under Banking Department Supervision. 
INDOSTIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York 
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“Beware of the widder,” but still more of the in- 
génue. 


“Opportunity knocks once at every man’s 
door,” but often makes sure the man is out before 
knocking. 


“Man’‘s greatest strength is shown in standing 
still,’’ and letting others hustle for him. 


“Everything comes to the man who waits,” ex- | 


-cept that for which he waits. 


“The exception proves the rule” we want it to 
prove. 


—L. DE V. MATTHEWMAN, in May £ra. 





Modern Examples.—For every one hundred 
wedding invitations sent out by a young woman 
whose parents are worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, the net result is eighteen wedding pres- 
ents. But for every one hundred invitations sent 
out by a young woman whose parents are worth 
five hundred thousand dollars, the net result is 
forty presents. How many presents would be re- 
ceived by a young woman whose parents are 
worth thirty cents? 


The total number of ganglionic cells in the brain | 


of an actress is four hundred and eighty-three. 
Of these, fifty per cent. are clothes cells, fifty per 
cent, of the remainder are self cells, and after de- 
ducting one hundred for various purposes, the 
one-thousandth part of what is left is devoted to 
acting. How many acting ganglionic cells are 
actually in use?—Zz/e. 


Advice to Children, — 


Be gentle to the Crocodile, 
And tender to the Whale; 
Don't jeer at the Hyena’s smile, 
Or tweak the Tiger’s tail. 


Don’t stick pins in the Kangaroo ; 
Don’t giggle at the Goose ; 

Don’t throw bricks at the Cockatoo, 
Or tread upon the Moose. 


Don't flog the Hippopotamus; 
Don’t pull the Serpent’s ears ; 
Don’t pester the Rhinoceros, 
Or chase the Chanticleers. 
Don’t tickle Dromedaries’ feet, 
Or whip the gentle Gnu; 
To animals be kind and sweet, 
Whatever else you do. 


—CAROLYN WELLS in Life. 








Coming Events. 





Septem ber 27.—National Waiters’ Convention at 
Detroit. 


. : ~ : . : | 
October 2.—National Convention of the Chris- 


tian Church of America at Norfolk, Va. 
October 6 
Colorado Springs. 
October 6-11.—G, A. R. National Encampment at 
Washington. 
National Encampment of Ex-Prisoners of War | 
at Washington. 
National Convention of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps at Washington. 


October 7.—Convention of the International 
Press Union at Washington. 


October 7-11.—Convention of the National Whole- | 


sale Druggists’ Association at Monterey, 
Cal. : 


October 8-9.—Convention of the National Retail 
Liquor Dealers’ Association at Washington. 








Reduces the Secret and Art of Memory toaScience. Gladstone 
ge method will enable you to accomplish more work 
a week than the hard-working sloven can in a month. 
Dustuoen details, names, faces, books, studies, readily memor 
ized. All mind:wandering concentrated. Speaking without 
notes RASILY ACQUIRED. Highly endorsed. Individual 
instructions by mail. Booklet and Trial Songriahtes Lesson 
REE. Address the hag 4 SCHOOL 
754 Auditorium, Ohicago, Lil. |; 








x : ; ; | 
—National Irrigation Congress at | 


[September 26, 1902 


Health, 
* Strength, 


SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR WOMEN. 


If you will give me fifteen minutes of 
your time each day to well-directed scien- 
tific exercises which I will prescribe by 
mail for your individual needs directly 
and definitely applying to your special 
Development, Reduction or Relief, I can 
promise you Pure Blood, Free Circula- 
tion, Correct Breathing, Perfect Digestion, and the resulting free- 
dom from Nervousness, Constipation, Torpid Liver, Anwmia 
and Obesity. 


By the practice of my system of exercises you become thoroughly 
alive, vibrant with nerve force, which reacts npon mental force 
and resists disease. A clear skin, rosy cheeks, fulness of life and 
enthusiasm, and a delightful personality result. 

Women do not aim for an athlete’s prodigious strength, but forthe 
development of each muscle of the body to uniform stre neth and 
symmetry ,gziving those curves and lines of be. auty which have made 
the feminine figure the model for all sculptors and painters. 

My exercises cultivate that distinguished carriage and bearing 
and the engaging presence and ease which at once besp: ak culture 
and refinement. They develop mental force, will power, and are 
endorsed by leading physicians, surgeons, and the most eminent 
authorities upon physical culture. 

Only a woman can intelligently instruct women on these lines. 

Over 5,000 women in America and England are practising my 
exercises with results far beyond their most sanguine expectations. 

If you enclose ten cents in stamps I will send you a card with the 
outlines of a perfect figure to place on your dresser, and a booklet 
showing correct lines of the body in poise and movement. Every 
mother should keep this outline before growing children. 


‘arene COCROFT, 39 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE :—Miss Cocroft is President of the Physical Culture Extension 
work in America. She needs no further introduction to the public. 























SAN DOW’ S¢ 
Great Offer 


December, 1902, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAUAZING of Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hendred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for one 
year, and give as a premium 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and on this offer 
1 guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 
attention as tf the full fee for the regular course was paid. 

On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will send a blank for recording present 
physical condition and measurements. From this I will immediately prescribe a suitable 
course of exercise for youths and adults of either sex. If a subscriber wishes the maga- 
zine only, the blank may be transferred to.another person. 

SANDOW’S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English 
publication, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical 
culture and healthful living. Over 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to- 
day, which has many imitators but no real competitors. 


This offer positively expires November ist. But a subscriber may begin the 
course at his own convenience before January 1,1903. Send remittance to 


EUGEN SANDOW, ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 

















‘$20. 00 for 10 on Sag Invalids and Cripples. 


COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its per- 
fection through 
the use of 




















Why pay $20.00 
for a course of 
Physical Culture 
(without appara- 
tus) when you 
can obtain the 


‘*Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture’”’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It 
shows you by carefully prepared illustrations how 
to dev he op each and every part of your body to the 
ideal of perfection. Sent for 1oc. in stamps or 
silver, State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion ; 

perfect control and easy operation, unrestricted scope 0 
movement. They are easy of adjustment and beauties in 
appearance. We build the em to order to fit exactly the 
special requirements of each user. Write us for full 
particulars. 


1e “ They are the biggest inn, of the age for cripples.”— 


J. Lassiter, New Bern, 
Fay Tricycle & Invalid Poet Co., Elyria, Ohio. 




















COLLAR | goes with our one-piece col- | CHEAP RATES “aitfornia, Washington, Oregon. 





F MEMORY, | 


BUTTON a || Jar button Colorado. We give reduced rates 


on household goods of intending settiers to the above 


-INSURA NCE | Krementz & Co., pe wi States. Write forrates. Map of California, FREE. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO, ,325 Dearborn St. , Chicagds 


Readers of THE Divknenit Digest are asked to mention the pubiication when writing to advertisers. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


YEVER before have we 
N\ shown such attractive 
a suits and cloaks, and 
prices are lower than ever 
before. Every garment ex- 
clusive and made especially to 
order-—no danger of meeting 
other ladies wearing dupli- 
cates. Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 

Exquisite Tai‘or- 
made Suits, $8 up. 
Church and Visit- 
ing Costumes, $12 
up. 
Fashionable Silk- 
lined Costumes, 
$15 up. 
Separate Skirts, 
4 up. 
Rainy-day and 
Golf Suits and 
Skirts; Suits, $10 
up ; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New 
French Walk- 
ing Suits, $10 
up. 


Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velve- 
teen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /vee by return mail. Be sure to men- 
tion whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so 
that we can senda ful line of exactly what y ou desire. 
If the garment you order does not p'ease and fit you, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 









































CHESTER 


“ BVERLUASTIC” 


SUSPENDER, 
SLIDING LINK - 


MEETS EVERY MA) \T STRETCHES 
SHOULDER MOTION = \\_-<8 FROM TIP TO TIP 





SENT FREE 
We will mail FREE, one 
of our full size Grad- 
jated Elastic Cord 
Ends, which give more 
Stretch after the web 
has lost its elastic. 
ity thana new 
pair of ordinary 
suspenders 


The web stretches 
Fhe ends (front and 
back) stretch. Also 
look at the patent link. 
A strong and service 
able suspender 













Money Refunded 


If you don’t find 
itthe most perfect 
in adjustment and 
the most elastic 
suspender ever made. 


PLEASE DON’T 


let your dealer sell you something “ just 

as good”’ if you really want the Chester 

“Everlastiy.”” He has them in stock or can 

easily get them. If he won’t, send. us the retail 

price (50¢.) and we will send a pair postpaid. S$ ate 
color preference. Send for handsome booklet. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 

27 DECATUR AVENUE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


Canadian Factory, Brockville, Ontario. 

















Typhoid Fever and many 
other diseases are the direct 
result of impure drinking 
water. Use the Sanitary 
Still and be assured that 
every drop you drink is abso- 
lutely pure. Write for book- 
let. Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. 
Green St., Chicago, II. 





Readers of Tue Lirersay Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advestisers, 
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Current Events. 





Foreign, 


SOUTH AMERICA, | 


September 9.—Agua Dulce surrenders to Co- 
lombian insurgents. They threaten Colon 
and Panama. 


September 10.—It is reported that on Septem- | 
ber 5 the Colombian rebels attacked the 
seaport of Santa Marta, defeating the gar- 
rison. 


September 12—The Venezuelan government | 
troops and the revolutionists are reported 
engaged in battle at Tinaquillo. 

Commander Potter, of the gunboat Ranger, | 
reports that the Colombian rebels are close | 
to the Panama Railway and that the situa- 
tion is serious, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


September 8.—‘The Haitian provisional govern- 
ment informs the German Government that | 
it approves of the sinking of the Firminist 
gunboat Crefe-a-Pierrot by the German gun- 
boat Panther. 


September 9.—The German army maneuvers 
begin. 

It is reported in Port-au-Prince that Admiral 
Killick, with some of his officers, went down 
with his ship, the Crete-d-/ierrot, in Gona- 
vies Harbor, and was drowned. 


September 10.—The Russian. Minister of Peking 
direct the Russian commanders in Man- 
churia to expel foreigners from that proyv- 
ince. 

The text of Secretary Chamberlain's discus- 
sion with the Boer generals is made public 
in London; most: of the demands of the 
30ers are rejected. 


September 11.—American officers ride with the 
Kaiser in a cavalry charge at the army 
maneuvers, 

Canadian Ministers in conference in London 
object to paying a proportionate share for 
imperial armaments. 


September 12.—The German army maneuvers 
end; the Kaiser bade farewell to the Ameri- 
can officers, and expressed his admiration 
for President Roosevelt. 

The city of Santiago, Cuba, is reported in bad 
condition, owing toa strike of sanitary eim- | 
ployees. 





September 14.—It is announced in Brussels that | 
King Leopold will visit the United States | 
next winter. 

Twenty thousand people assembled in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, to protest against the procla- 
mation placing the city under the Crimes act. 
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Domestic. _ 


September 8.— The President is made an honor- 
ary member of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rear Admiral Frederick Rogers is selected to 
command the New York Navy Yard, and 
Rear Admiral Barker, the present command- 
ant, is tocommand the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, replacing Rear Admiral Higginson. 


September 10.—President Roosevelt returns to 
Oyster Bay from his Southern trip. 

The findings of the court-martial, which ac- 
quitted Captain James A. Ryan, 15th Cavalry, 
of charges of misconduct in the Philippines, 
are disapproved by the President. 


September 11.—The battle-ship Wisconsin and 
cruisers Cincinnati and Fanther, with a 
strong battalion of marines, are ordered to 
the Isthmus of Panama, to protect American 
interests, menaced by the increased activity 
of the Colombian revolutionists. 

The President removes William Vaughan, 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Alabama, for neglect of duty. 

Lieutenant-General Miles starts on his trip to 
the Philippines. 





September 12.—A court of inquiry to investi- 
gate the accident to the Arovk/yn during the 
mimic war is appointed at the request of 
Admiral Higginson. 


September 13 —Secretary Moody orders a bat- 
talion of marines to be ready to sail from 
League Island navy yard for Colon, to guard 
the Panama Railroad. 

Secretary Shaw makes arrangements torelieve 
the money market by depositing $4,000,0« 
with national banks that have unpledged 
bonds and by anticipating the October inter- 
est on bonds amounting to $4,200,000. 





September 14.—The anniversary of President 
McKinley's death is observed throughout the 
country by memorial services. 
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” is and 
“sb Unnatural. Health 
upon Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 
EAT BISCUIT 


is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, contains all 
the Properties in Correct Proportion necessary to 
Nourish every Element of the human body 

Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete 
nourishment for the harmonious building of man, and 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT presents it in the 
most digestible and appetizing form. If valuable 
qualities are removed from the wheat, as in white 
dour, the result is food stripped of the properties 
which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain, “Soft 
cooked” cereals are swallowed with little or no mastt- 
cation, and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necessary —NATURAL—exercise, causing weakness @ 
decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biseult being crisp, compels 
vigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL flow of 
saliva, which is indispensable in NATURAL digestion. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for “The Vital 
Question” Cook Book (free). Address, 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Palis,N.Y. 




















1 put my name 
on my lamp- 
chimneys. I’m 
not ashamed of 


them. 
MacBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. . 





YOUR DINING-ROOM 


will afford greater pleasures if furnished with our 
Combination Tables. A handsome, massive din- 
ing or library table; removal of top converts it 
into a billiard or oF pool table of superb playing 
qualities. The famo 


INDIANAPOLIS COMBINATION TABLE 
LIBRARY — DINING — BILLIARD— POOL 


makes good billiard and em possible in your 
pose. Equal to a $500 table. Vermont ane 
ong oe live, sensitive cushions ; accurate an- 
7 ed French billiard cloth; &... balls ; 
= we Experts. ministers parents 
endorse it. None better for library or dining- 
room. 


Write ie. our new illustrated eo 
season 1902-03, and full information, 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 











the only kind tm 3 ee. 
NON-BINDINC a 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 


BOORs ATENTED). 

nA pprevel,t. su 
ject a at our expense if not 
‘ound in every way the most perfec 
and the handsomest sectional book 


of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-995 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federal St. 
Philadeiphia, N. E. cor, 13th & Market Sts.; a N. Y. Life Bldg, 


For superiority material 
‘ id Medals, construction, SS ip and finish, 
Macey” furniture received the Gold Medal, the highe 


award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions, 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘“*Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 


THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 727. 
XLV. MOTTO: “Don't be afraid!” 


Black—Five Pieces. 


| a eeae 
a2 @ 
am Bem f 
ie Bae @ a 
wee ie 
“Sse | 
“s. 16:8 
he a 


White—Ten Pieces. 
8; 8; S3K2B; 8; 3Pk1pQ; Ss Pa2b2; 
Srerez35 8. 
White mates in two moves. 




















Problem 728. 
XLVI. MoTTo: “Last, not least.” 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 


























White—Eight Pieces. 


bB2aSb2;3Qr1ppi;7s;2psj;1PKpkiPi; 
5P2;3Pr3;381 Ba. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 729. 


XLVII. Motro: “Tycho.” 
Black—Thirteen Pieces. 
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White—Twelve Pieces. 
gBr2brt2epsbPup; 1P:PRsxrR 
P2k2Pp;1Brp2pK;1r1S1p2;48338. 





White mates in three moves 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer and Cost Less Than 
the Best White Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, 
and is Not Affected by Gases. 








Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, outbuild 
ings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead and oil 
costs so much and has to be replaced so often that it 
is a constant expense to keep the bright, clean ap- 
pearance so desirable in the cosy cottage home or 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has used 
Tons and Tons of the Worid-Famous 
Carrara Paint. 


the elegant mansion. To meet the needs of the small 
purse and at the same time give the rich, lasting, 
protecting effect of a first-class paint caused the 
manufacture of Carrara Paint, and it is the best 
paint for house, barn or fence; for interior or ex- 
terior work it has no equal. It is smoother, covers 
more surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile and never 
cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does not fade; 
it outlasts the best white lead or any mixed paint 
and it covers so much moresurface to the gallon that 
it is cheaper in the first cost than most cheap paints. 
The following are afew of the large users of Carrara 
Paint : 

Pennsylvania R.R. Co. ; Pullman Palace Car Com- 
dany ; Chicago Telephone Company ; Central Union 
Telephone Company ; Field Museum, Chicago; Ken- 
wood Club, Chicago ; Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. 
I. R.R. Co. ; Denver & Rio Grande R.R. ; Wellington 
Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished gen- 
eral offices of the great railways; from race track 
fences and stables to fancy club house; from plain 
brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs and interior 
finish of stately hotels; from country barn or hay 
shed or chcap outbuilding to farm residence, subur- 
ban home or luxurious residence, Carrara is used 
because it lasts longer, never fades, never cracks, 
never blisters, never peels, covers more surface than 
the highest priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. There is 
but one Carrara. It is made by the Carrara Paint 
Agency. General offices, 586 Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. and anyone havinga house to paint should send 
for 50 sample colors, free, of this great paint that has 
stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear in 
mind that it is the only paint ever manufactured 
that is backed by a positive guarantee in every case. 


Write to-day and save half your paint bills in the 
future. 
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Problem 730. 


XLVIIL. MoTTo: 


“Wood and water, wind and tree, 


Jungle-favour go with thee,” 


Black —Twelve Pieces. 
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White—Five Pieces. 
g63 s K.c 82d Pr 23 
2pikab;2p2p2:75; 


rpe2ep 33 
2 Q S 


rrr Rip2; 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Taurney Problems. 


No. 715. XXXIIL.: Author's solution: K—K 3. 


Second solution: R—B 2. 
No. 716. XXXIV.: K—R 3. 
No. 717. XXXV. 




















B—Q gor R 5, 

R—K B8 Rx Pch mate 
1. — -_— 3. — 

Px Kt either Rx R 

aprece Q—Q sq. ch P—B 3, mate 
i. — 2—— 3— 

R—K,4 K—K 5 

ees Q—R 8 ch B—Q 5, mate 

PN — — — 


——— 2.—— 
B xeither R R—B3 


No. 718. XXXVI. 


Q—B 2 Kt—B 7 ch B—B 6, mate 
Ae———— 2 ee 3- —<——— 
BxQ K—Q 2 
peneee Kt—K 6, mate 
rif en ae ae 
K—B 4 
att Q-—B 8ch Kt—I 6, mate 
1 2 — — as aa 
P—K 3 K x Kt 
siadiin Qx Beh Kt—K 6, mate 
8,“ mnactionsntiog .. <— amen imams 
K x Kt K-—Q5 
denne Q—Kt 5, mate 
_ es 30r4 s 
Q—R 7 Q—B 7, mate 
1 > 2. - - .- - 
B x Kt Any 
seeun QO—Q 4ch Q x B, mate 
1, ———— —- 3 
P—B 5 B-()4 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino. 
Newark, N. J.; J. C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; T. Hilgers, 
Union Hill, N. J.; B Colle, New York City; the 
Hon. Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, 
Philadelphia; “Malvern,” Melrose, Mass.; O. C, 
Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. R. O’C,, San Fran- 
cisco; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; A. G. Massmann, 
Newark, N. J.; “Twenty-three,” Philadelphia, 


cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. 


715: BE. A. Kusel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Oroville, Cal.; 


Dr. E. B. Kirk, 

715 and 716: R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 
«inia; Prof. S. Seigas, New York City; T. O.B., 
Franklin, Va; W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va:; C. 


N. F., Rome, Ga.; Dr. T. Bb. 
field, Mo. 


Turnbaugh, Bloom- 


715, 716, 718: the Rev. J 
WwW. W. &., 
Va 


G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 
Randolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, 


715 and 718: O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan. 
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(Great Books| 


twevewme = DICKENS 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, 
makes it possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than 
a magazine, The size is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each 


novel is complete in a single volume. ‘The type is as large and easily read as 
that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable 
ever published and make choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the fol 
edges, Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt 


Dainty Little 


NEW SIZE 
One Volume 









Type same size in both 


, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 
BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Hol ar and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, 
git top, $1.00 ; Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 
TENNYSO Cloth, gilt 


N. ‘The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. C 
‘ Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 ; Leather Limp, gilt 
edges, $1 50 . > gil 


top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1. 
YLE. The French Revolution. Complete in 1 volume. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather 
Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 








let 
r 


in 1 vol 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep't H, 37-41 East 18th st. NEW YORK 














The Old Folks 
at Home 


In most homes the time comes when the 
change from youth to the maturer degrees 
of life takes away the household musician 
and leaves a silent instrument cheering the 
old folks at home only through sweet memo- 
ries of its flow of music. In these homes a 


Stella 


Music Box 


is particularly welcome. It reproduces at 
will all the old favorites, all the new music, 
the jingles of ragtime, the martial strains of 
the band, the dances of youth, or the classical 

randeurs of the masters of music. The 

tella is unlike any other music box—its tone 
combines the brilliance of the piano and the 
richness of the organ. The music is arranged 
in orchestral score, grand and inspiring in 
volume—produced from flat, indestructible 
tune sheets. If your dealer can not show you 
the Stella Music Box, write for the free 
Stella book. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 
25 Union Square, New York. 





A GOOD POSITION and a 
laree salary always await an 
-Keeper, e Lx] 
book-keeping thoroughly 
oy mail, and ima ke absolutely 
no charge for tuition until we 
lace you ina paving position, 
‘ou wish to better yourself, 
write for our ra’ offer 
and our FREE book. 
Commercial Correspondence 
Drawer 45, Rochester, A, 


BOOKt- 
KEEPING 
TAUCHT 
aiiad 


THE MORLEY EAR-DRUM 
is the most recent and most effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send for descriptive booklet. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. R 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 
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Comments (716): “Excellent”"—M. M.; “Good, 
though quite apparent "—G. D.; “Its chief merit is 
that it has several good ‘tries’"—F. S. F.; “Good, 
but lacks originality "—H. W. B.; “The mates are 
interesting”"—A. C. W.; “Fair’—K. K.; “Good 
work, and original in method ”—J. C. J, W.; “A 
‘chestnut’ "—R, O. C. 


717: “Remarkable clearance of ‘file’"—M. W. 
H.; “Fine idea, poorly rendered”—M. M.; “Not 
without force, but the dual mates are serious 
faults”"—G. D.; “One of the best and most difficult 
of the three-movers”—F.S, F.; “The key is deep, 
difficult, and novel "—H. W. B.; “Very poor; duals 
and choked mates galore”—A. C. W.; “Good, but 
718 is the better problem’ —K. K.; “The alternate 
Rook-pin is fine and novel; a very subtle key "—J. 
c. J. W.; “Too much material ”"—B. C.; “Beautiful, 
as well as very difficult "—T. M. T.; “Good key and | 
nothing else”"—R. O'C.; “A probable prize-win- 
ner”—C. B. E. 





718: “Superb”"—M. W.H.; “Most beautiful; the 


neatest thus far"-M. M.; “Deserves unqualified 
approval "—G.D.; “A rare feasts for the ‘ purists’; 
the key is exceedingly brilliant and unexpected” 
—H. W, B.; “The mates are well worked in”—A. 
C. W.; “For economy, this is first class"—K. K.; 
“A splendid piece of strategy "—J.C. J. W.; “Ex- 
cellent "—B. C.; “Good ké¥, excellent ‘tries,’ fine 
problem ”—R. O’C.; “Daring and pleasing "—C. B. 
E.; “Fine idea"—J. G. L.; “One of the neatest of 
the series "—W. W. S. 

In addition to those reported, Dr. H. Sleeper, 
Meriden, N. H., got 707, 708, 711, 712; B. S. Barrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 707, 708, 709, 710,-712, 714; G,. Pat- 
terson, Winnipeg, Can., 711, 712, 714; C. N. F., W. 
J. L., A.C. M., C. N. Cheney, Syracuse, N. Y., 711, 
742, 713, 714. Miss L. V. Spencer, Blackstone, Va., 
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707 to 714 inclusive. 


From the Hanover Tournament. 


Last week we gave the great game that Janowski 
won from Pillsbury. The following fine game 
shows how Mason won from Janowski. It is an 
interesting fact that Janowski has never won a 
game from Mason, 


PILLSBURY. JANOWSKI. PILLSBURY. JANOWSKI. 
a p a" <a B Black. 
1 P— —K B4 31 K—Q —Q sq 
1Po0 b, P—K 3 32 R—O BsqR—K 3 
3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 33 P—B k P—Q4 
4P—K 3 B—Kea 34 P— 4 K—-Ke 
5B—Q3 _ =Castles 35 P—Kt3, K—Q2 
6K Kt-Ka am Kt3 30 R—Bsq R—B3 
12°? 2 B—Kt2 37 B—Bsq B—Ba2 
—B k Kt—B 3' 33B—-R3 =P—Bs5 
9 P— 3 aes | 39 B—Bsq P—B6 
10 B—Q 2 t—-QR4 40 B—K 3 P--Kt 5 
11 Castles 41 R—Bsq P—R,4 
CK R) Sa 42 PxP BxQKtP 
rz P—Q Kt4 P—Q R44 43 B—B4 R—Kt 3 
3P kts Kt—Qsq 44 B--K 5 K—K 3 
14 P—K4 P2P 45 R—Ba R—K sq 
is Ktx P P—R 3 46R—Bsq R—-QBsq 
mKt—B4 BxKt 47 R—K Rsq R—B 5 
17BxB KtxB 48 P—R 3 Rx RP 
Qx Kt Kt—Ba 49 Px P Pz FP 
igo Kt—Kt6 Kt—Q 3 50 R—R 6 R—R 6 (ch) 
200—Q3 R—B,4 51 K—Q2 _— sq 
atKt—Ks5 Kt—Ba2 52 B—B,4 —R 5 
a2 P—B,4 Kt x Kt 53 R—R 7 ch K—B sq 
aaKBPxKt Q Kt3 54 R-R8 K—Q 2 
a4RxR UOxR 55 R-R7ch K—Bsq 
asexe PxQ 56R-R8 R--R8 
26 K—Ba2 K—B 2 57 K—K 3 P—R 6 
4 K—K 2 .. 3 s8BtoKts P—R7 
B—B4 P—Kt 4 oo Rs & ch K—B2 
a9 Px P PxP 60 R-Q R8 K—Kt2 
309B—K3 R—Ksq And White resigns, 








Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. 


as a wafer. 


It wears as thin 


Sold all over the world. 


ESIRING to publish this Fall a set of books that would meet with the approval of 
those interested in reading, we have made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain 


just what would be best appreciated. The result of our inquiries clearly indicates 





that the one set of books for which there is the greatest demand is a reasonable 
priced edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Writings. Shakespeare, like all the great men 
that this world has produced, was a seer. 


remarkable. 


His vision was clear and his imagination was 
Being an earnest student, possessed of genius and a vivid imagination, to” 
gether with a keen sense of humor and a lofty ideal of beauty, he was enabled, in connec- 
tion with his large experience with the stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner 
that must last forever. , 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


Where in the English language can be 
found Imagination so Splendid, Fancy 
so Refined, Wit and Humor so Divert- 
ing, Eloquence so Powerful, Pathos 
so Penetrating, Passion so Affecting, 
Feelings so Tender, or Philosophy so 
Profound ? 

No writer of English has ever possessed a 
style so fluent, masterly, and varied. 

Consequently, we have pub ished the most 
attractive set of Shakespeare’s Works yet 
issued. Serious attention has been given to 
every detail, and the result cannct fail to 
eed every one interested in, possessing 

lhakespeare’s interesting works. 

The set consists of 
Large Type Fourteen beautiful vol- 
Superior Paper, umes, size 54 x 8inches 
Perfect Printing, ma ing a perfect.y ~ 
Red Line Border. portion.d book. The 
type is large and clear. 
The paper is of superior quality, printing 
is the very best that can be produced, 
every precaution having been taken to get 
perfect =e page, printing being dine very 
slowly and only ha.f of the usual number of 
pages are printed at a time, thus giving 
sharp and clear impressions. Another fea- 
ture that will please all is that each page has 
a red line border, a feature that is only to be 
found in high class or de luxe editions. 


Theillustrations are 
Exquisite Illus- exquisite, being print- 
trations upon Tint ed upon tint blocks, 
blocks—The Text, thus preserving the 
Numbered Lines, = minutest details of the 
Concordance, illustrations. 

The text and impor- 
Index of Charac- tant matter in Shake- 
ters, Dictionary speare’s Works is that 
ot Popular Quota- of Clark and Wright, 
tions, Historical Professors at Cam- 
and Critical Pref- bridge University, 
aces and Exhaus- and acknowledged to 
tive Critical Notes be sujeiior to all 
by Israel Gollancz, others; the text is 


** Twentieth Century Edition ”’ 


Shakespeare 


A Perfect ‘ 
Edition 






Commentary, 


History of unabridged. 
Shakespeare’s Every page has 
Life and limes. numbered lines, thus 


enabling readers to 
refer to the notes instantaneously 
There is a complete concordance, com- 


Greatest Care we 
mentary, index of characters, and dictionary 


Given to Every 


— of opel aye ical and critical pre 

oe nis edition has historical an - 

{4 of a ons B — faces and exhaustive critical notes by Israel 
a Go'lancz, also contains a complete and com- 








prehensive account of Shakespeare’s life and 
his times. 

The edition is of special value not only to the everyday reader of Shakespeare, but for scholars and teachers, 
because of its completeness and correctness. 


° e The work is bound in three attractive and durable bindings. The full cloth being a red 
Bindings stamped in gold; the quarter leather being a rich green, leather back stamped in gold, 
with green sides, making a very handsome binding ; the three-quarter leather we believe 
is the most attractive of any binding that has been offered upon Shakespeare’s Works. Ithasa very wide leather 
back of an attractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather extending over half of the cover of the book, the 
_— half of the cover being of a red, specially selected cloth, and the effect of this binding is most pleasing to 
the eye. 
We know that it is not a question whether one desires Shakespeare or not, it is only a question 
of whether the edition we ofter is one that pleases and if the price is one that attracts. 


NOTICE 


Upon receipt of 
coupon signed we 
will send complete 








SPECIAL SHAKESPEARE COUPON 
New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New Yo. -N, Y. 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


set of 14 volumes * TORISTs CENTURY Ss H A K E Ss P E A R E 


for your inspection; 

; _ 14 volumes, bound in the style indicated by 
if it meets your ap having the “ X” beside it. - 

proval you pay the RED CLOTH BINDING, stamped upon 
small amount stated | Back in gold. I will pay for same if I decide to 


It is understood you prepay delivery 
charges to me, and if I decide not to keep 
the books I am to return them to you 








keep the booksas follows: 50centsafter I exam- 
in the coupon. ine them aud $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, 
green leather back and green cloth sides. 
stamped upon back in gold. I will pay for same 
if I desire to keep the books as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and $1.00 a month for 
fourteen months. 

THUREE-QUARTER LEATHER 
BINDING, with red leather back and half- 
leather sides, other half red cloth, stamped 
upon back in gold. with gilt top ; as dsome 
a binding as can be produced. I wil! pay for 
same if I decide to k the books, 50 cents after 
I examine them and $1.00 a month for seven- 
teen months, 


IF xy do not 
esireto keep 
the books return 
them at our ex- 
nse. 
PelWe prepay all 
delivery charges. It 
does not cost you 
anything to inves- 
tigate this oppor- 
tunity, and we want 
youto see the books 








after keeping them one week, charges 
collect. 
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“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” 


EDUCATIONAL 


ORATORY 


Thorough and practical instruction in all branches of 
Oratory at the 
LAWRENCE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

106 West Forty-second Street, New York. 

The speaking voice trained and developed, all defects of 
speech corrected, and the proper method of breathin 
taught. Special department for Lawyers, Ministers, an 
Public Speakers. Send for circular. 


EDWIN GORDON LAWRENCE, Director. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 


«Can I Become an Electrical Engineer ?”’ 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportanities for 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engiveering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos, A, Edison 
and others. Flectrical Engineer Institute, 
Dept. 4, 242 West 28d st., New York. 

















tf YOU HAVE TALENTFOR PF 


DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it 
with your nameand ad- 
jidres, and get a free 
Sample Lesson with By 
terms and twenty por- 
Mitraits cf wel--nown§ 
“>i newsparer artists and 

illustrators. 

“, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
: CARICATURE, 

i Studio 85 World Bldg, N.Y. 








Clinton Preparatory School 

CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 
6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to 14 
at time of entrance preferred. References :— 
BisHor HUNTINGTON, BIsHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 

86th year. Oneofthe 

Wesleyan Academy * oldest co-educational 

institutions. Preparation for college and technical 

schools. Superior library and gymnasium. Extensive 

equipment. Moderate expense. For Catalogue, address 
Rev. Wa. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


EDMUND A. ENGLER, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, 





and General Science. Extensive Laboratories. Catalogue show- 
ri positions filled by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low, 
85th year. Address 


J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 615 12th St., N. W. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete in 
one year, Students are taught the construction of electrical 
instruments. dynamos, motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
Positions. Opens September 29th. Apply for Catalog to 

W. N. WESTON, Treasurer. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 


THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 
Steamers = 
BY D AYLIGHT “New York” & “Albany 
General Office, Desbrosses St. 
Pier, New York. 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30A.M. Sunday excepted, 


a 


Sy 


+o% 























TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Italy. Select party. Unexcelled Arrange- 
ments. Twenty-second Season. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


entee 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Cu., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











aa supper “ 





FREE! “gi.n FREE! 


THE MODERN ASTROLOGY PUB. CO., 
3130 Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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A WING STYLE, 45 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM 


THE WING PIANO 


You Need this Book If you intend to buya pases. A book—not a cata- 


logue—that gives you the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad. It 
describes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how ay | should 
be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large 
pages, and is named ‘‘ The Book of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to 
anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


Save from $100 to $20 We make the WING (PIANO and sell it our- 


selves. It goes direct from our factory to 
your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you 
pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because 
we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 


s We Pav Freight. No Money in Advance. We will send any 
Sent on Trial. WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satis- 
maps after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay 
us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Easy Monthly Payments. 


Instrumental Attachment A special feature of the WING PIANO: 


It imitates perfectly the tones of the 
mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by an entire orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, 
and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


IN 34 YEARS 33,000 PIANOS 
Wwi NG ORGAN are just as carefully made as WING PIANOS, They havea 


sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very handsome 
appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial ; are sold 
on easy monthly payments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WING @ SON, 166-168 East 12th St., New York. 1868—34th Year—1902 

















EVERY LAWYER SHOULD OWN THIS VALUABLE NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest of the 


Divorce Laws of the United States 
By HUGO HIRSH 
Showing at a glance in tabulated form the divorce laws of every State in the Union. 


Attention is called to the fact that the laws which went into effect and which will go 
into effect January 1, 1902, in the District of Columbia are embraced in this work. 


Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New York 
Supreme Court: “‘ It bears the marks of great research State: ‘‘It must be of great use not only to lawyers, 
and labor, . . . It can not but prove a great saving of but to all persons— journalists, legislators, and others 
time and trouble in an investigation of such laws who have occasion to consider or discuss the mar- 
whenever that becomes necessary.’’ riage status as regulated throughout the Union 


The Sun, New York: ‘‘ A most valuable compen- : a «Gate ae! sia 
dium. It is clearly arranged and lucidly presented. The Evening es ow bana oP ss he 
Everybody who wants to get a divorce, and every naveng by any er 4i va all the States md Terri- 
lawyer who wants to get divorces for others will have | 8!ance the causes of @ivorce in a : 
to have it.” tories of this country. 


Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. Price, $1.50 net. Postage, 3 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 





Readers of Tat Littkary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A 


reading, we 


disar 


ESIRING to publish this Fall a set of books that would meet with the approval of those interested in 
ve made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain just what would be best spersnees. 
The result of our inquiries clearly indicates that the one set of books for which there is t 





sense of humor and a 





Edition 











ble priced edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Writings. Shakespeare, like all 
the great men that this world has produced, was a seer. 
was remarkable. Being an earnest student, possessed of genius and a vivid imagination, together with a keen 

ofty ideal of beauty, he was enabled, in connection with his large experience with the 
stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner that must last forever. 


‘* Twentieth Century Edition’”’ 


Shakespeare 


Where in the English language can be found Imag- 
ination so Splendid, Fancy so Refi: 
Humor so Diverting, Eloquence so Powerful, 
Pathos so Penetrating, Passion so Affecting, 
Feelings so Tender, or Philosophy so Profound ? 

No writer of English has ever possessed a style so 
fluent, masterly, and varied. 

Consequently, we have published the most attractive 
set of Shakespeare’s Works yet issued 
tention has been given to every detail, and the result 
cannot fail to please every one interested in possess- 
ing Shakespeare’s interesting works. 


perio inches, making a perfectly pr 
Perfect Printing, feos a Te cee iG 
Red Line Border. = book. The type is 


e greatest 


His vision was clear, and his imagination 


FOR EXAMPLE 


ined, Wit and 


Serious at- 


The set consists of Fourteen 
id beautiful volumes, size 514 x 8 


arge and clear, The paper is of 





Hd Israel a ance, cOmmentary, index of 
istory of characters, and dictionary of 
Greatest — nde popular quotations. 


Care Given 


very best that can be produced, every precaution hav- 
ing been taken to get perfect type page, printing be- 
ing done very slowly and only half of the usual num- 
ber of pages are printed at a time, thus giving sharp and 
clear impressions. Another feature that will please all 
is that each page has a red line border, a feature that 
is only to be found in high class or de luxe editions. 


Ex paatte Hine 
trations upon Tint rm ; a dae 
Block The Text, thus preserving the minutest de 


Numbered Lines The text and im 

’ portant matter 
Concordance, in Shakespeare’s Works is that 
Commentary, 


Index of Charac- 
ters, Dictionary 
of Popular 

tions, Histo: 
and Critical Pref- 
aces and Exhaus- 
tive Critical Notes 


* superior quality, printing is the 


The illustrations are exquisite, 
being printed upon tint blocks, 


tails of the illustrations. 


of Clark and Wright, Professors 
at Cambridge University, and 
acknowledged superior to all 
ota! others; the text is unabridged. 
Every page has numbered lines 
thus enabling readers to refer to 
the notes instantaneously. 
There is a complete concord- 





his edition has historical and 





to Every Detail 


i} of the Most Beautiful 
Volumes Ever Issued 











Bindings 


of whether the edition we 


critical notes by Israel Gollancz, also a complete and 
comprehensive account of Shakespeare’s life and his 
times. The edition is of special value not only to the 
everyday reader of Shakespeare, but for scholars and 
teachers, because of its completeness and correctness. 
The work is bound in three attractive and durable bindings. 
stamped in gold ; the quarter leather being a rich green, coher back stamped in gold, 
with green sides, making a very handsome binding ; the three-quarter leather we believe 
is the most attractive of any binding that has been offered upon Shakespeare’s Works. It hasa very wide leather 
back of an attractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather extending over half of the cover, the other half of 
the cover being of a red, specially selected cloth, and the effect of this binding is most pleasing to the eye. 

We know that it is not a question whether one desires Shakespeare or not; it is only a question 

er is one that pleases and if the price is one that attracts. 


critical prefaces and exhaustive 


The full cloth being a red 





NOTICE 


Upon receipt of 
coupon signed we 
will send complete 
set of 14 volumes 
for your inspection; 
if it meets your ap- 
proval you pay the 


SPECIAL SHAKESPEARE COUPON 
New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


“EBRISHT CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 


14 voinmes, bound in the style indicated by 
having the * X™ beside it 


It is understood you prepay delivery 





keep the 


e : . 
RED CLOTH BINDING, stamped upon | charges to me, and if I decide not to keep 
small amount stated | back in = AN | gg A the books I am to return them to you 


in the coupon. ine them and $1.00 a month for eleven months. | after keeping them one week, charges 


UARTER LEATHER BINDIN 
IF ou do not Pm. nape Ls ING, | collect. 


sireto keep 
the books return 
them at our ex- 
pense. 

We prepay all 
delivery charges. It 
does not cost you 
anything to inves- 
tigate this oppor- 
tunity, and we want 
youto see the books 





, 

k and green cloth sides, 

stamped upon back in gold. I will pay for same 

if I desire to keep the books as follows: 50 cents 

after I examine them and $1.00 a month for 
fourteen months. 

THREE-QUARTER LEATHER 
BINDING, with red leather back and half- 
leather sides, other half red cloth, stamped 
wean back in gold, with gilt top; as handsome 
a binding as can produced. I will pay for 
same if I decide to keep the books ; 50 cents after 
I examine them and $1.00 a month for seven- 
teen months. 
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The Real Self—The Supposed Self— 
SEL The Self I Know—The Self I think 
ee others see—The Self Seen by others 
Do you know the difference between these? Read 


** The Springs of Character’’ for interesting, scientific 
explanations. By A. T. Scuorietp, M.D. $1.30 net. 


By mail $1.41. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 








Freedom. 








“ My sole 
cay one life that my d 
ive.” 


NATHAN HALE “rarntor’ 
PATRIOT 

By William Ordway Partridge, Sculptor 

The Story of Nathan Hale’s life and a 


study vf his character. 
mail $1.10. 


. that it is mine to give 


ear land may 





$1.00 net. By 


NaTHan Har 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 








New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
MICHAEL DAVITT’S 
REAT BOOK 


The Boer Fight for Freedom 


Readers of this paper, many of whom no doubt sympa- 

thize deeply with Mr. of tt 
t Boers, can make a powerful presentation, and secure 

a wide sale for his great history of Zhe Boer Fight for 


Davitt in his championship of the 


It is the one complete, graphic, authoritative, 


ardent account of one of the grandest struggles the world 
has seen of a free people to retain their liberty. Here is 
the whole truth at last obtained from direct sources, unmu- 
tilated and uncolored by British censors or prejudiced 
correspondents. Wide-awake canvassers can easily 


Make $5 and more per day. 
Boer sympathizers, especially, are well equipped for mak- 


ing a telling and profitable campaign with this book. Ad- 
dress Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, 





Books for the 
Physician’s Library 








Handbook of Medical and 
Orthopedic Gymnastics 

The principles and application of Swed- 
ish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, 
with descriptions of many cases of illness 
helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. Lecturer in 
Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at 
the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical In- 
stitute, Stockholm. 8vo, cloth, 382 
pages. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 

Health Culture, New York : “‘ Dr. Wide’s work 
should be in the library of every physician and in 


the hands of every layman who desires to develop 
himself toward physical perfection.’’ 


The Unconscious Mind 


It seeks to show that the unconscious 
mind is the seat of character and of con- 
science and spirit life, and a most impor- 
tant factor in psychical and physical 
life. The subjects of habit, memory, 
muscular action, therapeutics, sensation, 
disease, character, sex, etc., are discussed 
in their relation to the unconscious mind. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R. 
C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 

J. A. Hagemann, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘‘It 


contains the summum bonum in psychological 
literature up to date.’ 


The Springs of Character 


A study of the sources and qualities of 
character, the object being to show the 
transcendent importance of character, its 
scientific foundations, and the soundest 
principles for development and improve- 
ment. By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 259 pages. $1.30 

James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.—* The influ- 
ences that go to make character may be summed 
up in the two expressions—heredity and environ- 
ment. The bringing out of the physical elements 


in these two great ‘springs of character’ is the 
distinctive merit in Dr. Schofield’s book.”’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy 
and its Medico-Legal Relation 


A clear, concise and thoroughly trust- 
worthy manual of medical information 
giving with sufficient detail all practical 
facts connected with the study, diagnosis, 
technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination, which is else- 
where to be found only in ponderous 
and expensive treatises. By Gustav 
Scumitt, M.D. Pocket Size. 16mo, 
Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Medical Recorder, Chicago: ‘‘It is reliable 
and instructive. Any physician called upon to 
make an examination that has legal significance, 


or even in ordinary cases, will do well to peruse 
this work.” 


The Ethics of Marriage 


The experienced physician who wrote 
“ The Ethics of Marriage” speaks with 
the utmost directness, on: bars to parent- 
hood, preparing for the child, the unborn 
child, and all other subjects related to the 
responsibilities of maternity. By H. S. 
PoMEROY, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Dr. George F. Shrady says, “ the book should be 
conscientiously read by every-parent in the land.” 


Sleep and Dreams 


And the analogy of insanity to sleep and 
dreams. From the German of Dr. Fried- 
rich Scholz. Interesting discussions of 
sleep and its causes, dreams, sleeplessness 
and its prevention, etc.,etc. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. 75 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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“it Goes Straight to the Heart” 
** A Prophecy of the Time to Come” 


R. Heber Newton, D D., New York: Its cath- 
olicity of thought and spirit, its wisdom and charity, 
go ee toany heart. A sign of the times truly is 
your noble book ; a prophecy of the time to come. 


JESUS 


THE 


JEW 


and OTHER ADDRESSES 
By HARRIS WEINSTOCK 


Introduction by 
Prof. Davip Starr JorDAN 


Informal talks explaining the close affinities 
between liberal Judaism and Christianity. 
They are written by a broad-minded student 
of this subject who has no patience with in- 
tolerance. 


Warmly Greeted by Well-known Authorities 


Prof. Francis Peabody, Harvard University : 
It is marked by rare candor, justice, and sympathy. 
It is likely to conquer many prejudices and encourage 
mutual cntunnling, 

Madison C. Peters, D.D., Baltimore: When I 
finished the book I laid it down with a feeling of 

ratitude to God that the book had been written. I 
eee that it may have a large circulation, Both Jew 
and Christian should read it. 

Elbert Hubbard, Editor of The Philistine: You 
show an insight into the heart of things that is very 
charming ond I must congratulate you on this book, 
inside and out, 

Rev. James M. Tadlow, Author of ‘‘ Deborah ”’: 
Your views are broad and noble, and commend them- 
selves to every generous man, Jew or Christian. 

W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice of California: I am 
able to state my unqualified approbation of the liber- 
ality of spirit which it evidences. 

James Fleming, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, London: I have read it from beginning to end, 
It is an intensely interesting book. 

Rabbi Jacob Boorsanger in the Emanu-e/: A 
hundred thousand copies could not circulate all the 
good things with which this volume is crowned. The 
charm of it is its absence of theology; its intense 
humanity. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00 Net; By Mail, $1.07 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














A Battle Between Men and Ciphers. 


THE TWO CLASSES OF SOCIETY WHICH ARE OPPOSED IN 
THE DECISIVE STRUGGLE OF LIFE, 


Society is divided, indeed all humanity is divided, into 
two classes, between which the rea! decisive battles of history 
are waged. In one class are, to quote Charles Ferguson, 
‘the men of negative and passive intellect, who are cowed 
by the appearance of things and prostrated to an external 
aw ;”’ in other words, the ciphers, nonentities, drifters, 
who do not assert themselves; who make no impress 
on the age in which they live; who take things as 
they are; who lose their individuality in their environ- 
ments. In the other class are ‘‘ the men of affirmative and 
creative intellect, who are dominated by the ideal—never 
for a moment abandoning the, heart’s desire and the inner 
law of humanity.’”? These are the men who rise above 
their environments ; who assert their wills; who insist upon 
and so realize their ideals; who bring to pass; who 
“fashion the stubborn things of nature according to the 
uses of the soul ;’’ who make the world better. 


The message in Charles Ferguson’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Affirmative Intellect,’ comes with ringing tone to both 
these classes. To those of the affirmative intellect it is 
exhilarating and sympathetic. It is full of suggestion, 
stimulus, and confident prophecy. To those of the passive, 
non-assertive class the Seal is a challenge and an inspira- 
tion. It reveals to them a new light, a new hope,a new 
ideal. It sounds a vigorous and holy call to come out and 
up toa nobler field of life. As The Conservator (Phila- 
delphia) says: ‘‘ If you are a social propagandist. read him 
(Ferguson) for reinvigoration. If you are simply where 
your grandfathers left you, read him for discovery and 
move on.’’ The late Hon. John R. Rogers, governor of 
Washington, expressed the same idea. “‘ He (Ferguson) 
sounds a trumpet call to those who stand shivering upon 
the brink of the new departure fearing to advance.” 

** The Religion of Democracy,’ 12mo, cloth; price, $1 
postpaid. “The Affirmative Intellect,’’ 12mo, cloth; 
price, go cents net, postage, 7 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers, New York, or at bookstores. 











THE WORK OF 300 EMINENT 
LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


Assisting Charles Dudley Warner were Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and 300 other editors, critics and 
here. coe In a series of splendid essays by the 
greatest living writers, every great author is dis- 
cussed. With this immense work at hand no one 
need ever plead ignorance of any literary subject. 


lisher’s prices of the work. 
accept 





UFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


The Famous Warner Library of 
The World’s Best Literature 


(IN 46 SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES) 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the entire “ Memorial Edition”—newly revised and enlarged, and will supply 
these splendid sets at only a fraction above 
factory prices—/ess than one-half the pub- 
We will also 


The Kind of 
Reading the 
Busy Man Likes 


For the man of affairs, with count- 
less calls upon his time, the hours 
for reading are few, and, therefore, 
should be well spent. They could 
not be better utilized than in com- 
pany with the WARNER LI- 
BRARY. Summing up, as it 
does, the best literary thought of 
the whole world, it is indispensable 
as a reference work for the hurried 
moments of the day, and a source 
of quiet, pleasurable reading at 
night. These long winter evenings 
will be enjoyable with WARNER. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage said: 


“The volumes composing THe Wor.p’s 
Best LitTeRATURE form in themselves 


a valuable ‘ibrary.”’ 
The Late Vice-Pres. Hobart said: 


“Itis a pleasure to commend Tue Wor.p’s 
- Best LITERATURE, so admirably edited 
iP and selected as to meet all the requirements 
of its title. It is a most valuable addition 

to my library, and I prize it highly.”’ 


| THE BEST OF FICTION, HUMOR, 
POETRY, SCIENCE, ETC. 


The Warner Library contains 20,000 pages of 
fiction, humor, science, philosophy, travel, essays, 
letters—in a word, all the best and lasting literary 
thought of sixty centuries. In try alone nearly 
1,000 complete masterpieces are given. The Library 
also includes a complete course of reading. It is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Cut This Out 
INQUIRY COUPON 


The American Ne Association, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
GENTLEMEN :— Please send me without cost, 





Small Monthly Payments 


So small that you will not feel the outlay. 
But prompt action is needful, as the demand 
for this new edition is already very large. 


booklet and full particulars in regard to the 
Memorial Edition of the Warner Library of 
the World’s Best Literature. 





Name ——~ 


Street — - 





Sen This Free In- 


quiry Coupon 





To-Dayx== 


ARTS State___ 
Tue Literary Dicest 























A LOVE STORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Daniel Everton 


VOLUNTEER-REGULAR 
By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


A story of love and soldier life in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volunteer-Regular, an 
aristccratic New York girl and a lovely native Filipino 
maiden figure conspicuously. 


Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. LIllus- 
trations by Sewell Collins. $1.20 net; 
postage, 10 cents. 


Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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A Story of Life Among the Cowboys 


The Rustler 


By FRANCES McELRATH 


Every reader who delights in a tale full of dash and 
adventure, love, and breathless suspense will revel in 
this story of the adventures of a spirited Eastern girl 
in the recent ‘‘ Rustler’ uprising of outlaw cattlemen 
in Wyoming. 

The Christian Guardian, Toronto: “In its 
sweeping breeziness it suggests Bret Harte. There is 
sentiment without sentimentality; there is romance, 
but it is romance amid the clang of labor.” 


12mo, Cloth. [llustrated. $1.20, net; 
by mail, $1.34 
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’‘m Prejudiced 
at 
i I’m reyuaice 
Ha 
Ce 
j I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 
} They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements 
| read well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 
ie They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation ; for 
et obtaining proof of the most convincing kind; and when convinced that 
ho my System is better than any other and infinitely superior to drugs and 
medicines for building and restoring perfect health, they place them- 
selves in my hands with a confident belief in a successful issue—a 
4 hearty determination to second every effort I make in their behalf— 
q that wins half the battle. 
q My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sensible 
i system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s bills, no 
i time away from home or work, but just a systematic, natural develop- 
4 " 
: > “very , " From_Canadea to Florida. 
I ment of every faculty, every organ, every function, till Na hails: Sania Ges on, Pee. 21, 1k 
i tures normal standard is reached. Dear Sir—l began taking your physical exercises about four months ago and 
i} s : 7 ; : the benefit I have received from them is simply wonderful. I can truthfully say 
q I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassi- that I ama new man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out systematically 
x : ss the various exercises you from time to time sent me. When I commenced your 
i j tude into energy and mental dullness into life and ac- exercises my muscles were flabby and the least exercise tired me; 1 was alsoa 
tivit —— from ee, both pas Ses ges and Pad pear tat 
J ° 0-day are as Nard as steel an can take exercise which wa t 
a t f foll d intelli tl d faithfull beyond me. R would specially recommend all office cetiate tate Soeeeen a 
system, 1 ollowe intelligently. an al ully, re- your physical exercises, and I can quite readily say that th ill find that tl 
° y y ‘ . S J e,* y» . lavaptmant ‘will bring them in ‘peed ite. 1 tntend hanoleg them > ond 
lieves the system of poisons and impurities by producing from time to time will oneal 2 with my progress. You are at liberty to 
; ° ee eal ° $ : ned : . " refer anyone to me and I will be pleased to write tl f th tk fit I 
i healthy digestion and assimilation > Cures constipation, Te- have poet irom your poet. of which I on only “speak te "highest 
vitalizes the exhausted nerves ; sends rich, red blood tingling ‘™* Beleve me Very truly yours. Va Tee 


, . of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 
to every extremity; puts sound muscle where muscle is Mk. Ators P. Swonopa, Chicago, Ill. Jacksonvite, FLA., Aug. 22, r9or. 

$ ° ee Dear Sir—After having taken your course of exercises for three months, I feel 
needed ; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage and spring- 


that I have given it a thorough trial, and am frank in saying that it has benefited 


han I expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager of 2 ; 
iness and grace to the walk; stimulates and builds up the Manufacturing plant give mea great opportunity for exerchee Lid not look fae 


manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity for exercise, | did not look for 


tired brain . paints the cheek with the flush of robust health . any decided increase in my measurements, but your exercises have hardened my 


sera ye ee general phy sica os condit tion and made it possible for me to 
; > > 1 eep in g health without taking calomel and quinine. I feel sure that your 
builds up under-developed and undeveloped parts, and, in fact, system is the simplest one for a person who wishes to take regular exercise and 


fits man, woman or child to nature’s perfect mold. aes ey 
I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds 

—yes, thousands of others, because my System is Nature’s system— 

these results are as natural and inevitable as the cycle of the 

planets. 


ee ee 










I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. 
System is for each individual; my instructions for you 
would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil, 
It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, 
requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just before retiring, and it is the only one which 
does not overtax the heart. 


Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one- 
half so convincing as the unprejudiced testimony of 
men and women who have nothing to gain, every- 
thing to lose, by deception, whose reputations are 
beyond the shadow of suspicion. 


If you will send me your name and address I shall be pleased to 
mail you, free, valuable information and detailed outline of my system, 
its principles and effects, and will not only send you testimonial letters 
from pupils, but I will also pay the postage both for inquiry and reply, 
so that you will not be at a cent of expense to convince yourself that the 
Swoboda System is a successful system. 


f ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


if 565 Unity, Chicago. 
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